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COMMENT 


Ir is not easy for a seasoned and habitual Democrat to 
vote the Republican ticket. It is easier for him to make up 
his mind to do so, and to carry out his intention when formed, 
if he finds himself in Democratic company. <A great many 
Democrats in New York State expect to vote next month 
for Hucurs. He will need their votes, for Hearst will get 
the votes of many Democrats who think they want the bless- 
ings that they think he stands for, and of a good many 
other Democrats who want neither him nor his blessings, but 
who will not be able to overcome their long-standing pro- 
pensity to make their mark under the star. He will also 
get some Republican votes, how many no man can predict, 
but enough to be worth counting. It is important, therefore, 
if Huaues is to be elected, that all the anti-Hrarst Demo- 
crats should be rounded up and encouraged to go to the polls. 
This work will best be done by shepherds of their own species. 
If the anti-Hrarst Democrats want to beat Hearst it be- 
hooves them to take an active part in the campaign, labor- 
ing not with the Republicans, who will not need their per- 
suasions, but with their. own bolting brethren, to whom it 
will be a comfort to have it pointed out that they are truer 
to their old-time principles in voting for Hugues than for 
Hearst. Much work of this sort will be done acceptably by 
the Democratic newspapers that have refused to support 
Hearst, but it should be supplemented by hard campaign- 
ing by the anti-Hrarst Democratic leaders among their 
brethren throughout the State. Misery loves company of its 
own sort. Democrats who are unhappy will work better in 
the company of their fellows. Mr. Jerome, Mayor McCuet- 
LAN, Mr. Osporne, Mr. Sueparp, Mr. Mitsurn, Mr. Byrne, 
and other New York State Democrats of their way of*thinking 
have things to say at the present juncture that ought to be 
said in the open for Democrats to hear. ; 


— 


We discuss elsewhere the exemplary purpose of the inter- 
vention in Cuba,. which began on the noon of Saturday, 
September 29, with Secretary Tart’s proclamation that, the 
island being without a government, through the resignation 
of the President and Vice-President, and the failure of the 
Congress to elect successors of those officials, the United States 
would provisionally take charge of Cuba’s affairs until peace 
and order should have been restored and until its people 
could form constitutionally another permanent government. 
We would note here merely the singularly peaceful way in 
which the intervention was effected. It had been planned to 
land from the fleet in Havana harbor about two thousand 
men as soon as the refusal of the Cuban Congress to elect a 
new Executive should render - intervention indispensable. 
As a matter of fact, not a man was landed on Saturday, ex- 
cept a detachment of thirty marines, which, at the request 
of ex-President PauMa, was sent to guard the insular Treas- 
ury, which is supposed to contain some $25,000,000, but 
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which, there is reason to fear, has been looted by certain 
members of the late government. For the maintenance of 
order in Havana during the night reliance was placed ex- 
clusively on the municipal police. The fact that the Cuban 
flag was everywhere left flying, that the administrative work 
of the several executive departments went on as usual under 
the assistant secretaries and their subordinates, and that, in 
a word, the visible signs of a trenchant political change 
were reduced to a minimum, reassured completely the most 
suspicious citizens as to the ultimate intentions of the United 
States. 


The first official act of Secretary Tart, in the capacity 
of provisional Governor of Cuba—after a visit of- courtesy 
and sympathy to ex-President PautmMa, which was received 
in an admirable spirit—was to liberate some sixty “political 
prisoners, including General J. M. Gomez, who was PaLMa’s 
competitor for the Presidency, and other highly influential 
leaders of the Liberal party. Convinced that the interven- 
tion was unavoidable, and that it would not be prolonged 
after a new general election should have enabled the Cubans 
to form a constitutional -government, these leaders agreed 
to call upon the insurgents to lay down their arms and dis- 
perse quictly to their homes. As we go to press, there seems 
to be no doubt that the insurgent commanders will conform 
to the request, and that most of their followers will stop 
marauding and go to work. Privo Guerra and other rebel 
generals have always maintained that they wanted nothing 
except a new election, at which all qualified electors might 
he allowed to vote with confidence that their votes would be 
Tairly counted. This they are now assured of, and they know 
from Secretary Tart’s proclamation that the election may 
be looked for at an early date. All they have to do meanwhile 
is to keep their promise and refrain from any further inter- 
ference with Cuba’s industrial and commercial activities. It 
is understood that the Rural Guards, who were employed 
by the PatmMa government for the maintenance of order in 
the agricultural districts, will obey the orders of Secretary 
Tart, who will have, however, at his disposal, in addition to 
some thousands of marines and sailors, nearly six thousand 
soldiers of the regular army, who will presently be landed in 
Cuba. We do not recall an instance in which the substitution 
of a foreign for a native government was effected with so lit- 
tie friction. It is not, of course, to be expected that no 
isolated breaches of the peace or sporadic exhibitions of dis- 
irust or dislike of the provisional government will occur 
during the next three or four months, but there is at present 
no prospect of any concerted resistance to the intervention. 


The Massachusetts situation is now fully arranged. Moran 
has won in his vigorous fight against nobody in particular. 
The so-called “real Democrats” who opposed him will now 
vote for him or for Curtis Guitp, and while they have had 
no influence on naming the opposition, mainly because of 
complete lack of intelligence, those who vote for Guitp may 
have some effect on the election because they at least possess 
votes. The Moran element, or the Grorce Frep WILLIAMS 
element, whichever it may be called, believes in nothing that 
is believed in by Colonel Gaston, or Mr. Hamuty, or Ricwarp 
OLNEY, or a hundred other gentlemen who might be named 
as leaders of the party when Wituiam E. Russevy defeated the 
Republicans over and over again because the people of the 
State had faith in his intelligence, his purity, and his in- 
corruptibility. Why the incongruous elements stick together 
may be guessed. It is only the meaner opinion of the State. 
or men who have political hopes, which is sustaining Moran. 
The reason why Democratic votes for Guttp will count is that 
the meaner opinion does not divide on party lines. A good 
many Republicans, some of whom have fattened on town and 
county pap for a while, but of whom the towns and counties 
are weary, are sure that Moran is the “friend of the people,” 
and that “riot is better than rottenness.” It is an old story, 
but thus far in our history the concentration of the discon- 
tented at the polls has not turned out to the advantage of 
their candidates, nor perhaps always for the good of the State 
or country. 


At the New Jersey primarics, there is no doubt that Colby- 
ism, as the reform movement in the Republican party is 
called, suffered a staggering defeat, but the exultant repre- 
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sentatives of the Republican machine are probably mistaken 
in assuming that it is killed. The principal issue this year 
is the election of a United States Senator to fill the seat now 
occupied by Mr. Joun F. Drypen, president of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company. That Senator Drypen will suc- 
ceed himself may now be taken for granted. It does not fol- 
low that the contest was decisive against Colbyism. Its 
candidate for the Senatorship, Mr. Grorcr L. Recorp, proved 
neither popular nor impervious to attack. The “.Cotpy Idea,” 
the essence of which is the demand for limited franchises 
and for a proper adjustment of taxation, possesses indestruc- 
tible vitality, and if next year Cotsy himself should accept a 
nomination for the Governorship from independent Repub- 
licans and-could secure the endorsement of a Democratic 
State convention, he might give the Republican machine a 
ierrible shaking. 





Some good promises to come from the Atlanta riots. They 
stirred the town up thoroughly and made the decent people 
in it very mad. And they not only made negro-baiting un- 
popular, but brought out a frank and positive expression of 
opinion about it from sources that have influence. When the 
Grand Jury of Fulton County declared that “the sensational- 
ism of the afternoon papers in the presentation of the criminal 
news to the public prior to the riots of Saturday night, es- 
pecially in the case of The Atlanta News, deserves our severe- 
est. condemnation,” it put its finger on a spot that had urgent 
need of attention. To the best of its ability the News incited 
riot, and its efforts proved highly efficient. It has been pointed 
out that Atlanta is not a typical Southern city, nor its negro- 
hunting mob a typical Southern mob. The lynching of negro 
criminals or suspects is common in the South, but not an out- 
break, like this at Atlanta, against all negroes. The roots of 
this recent demonstration are held to be in labor jealousies, 
and the crowd of young men which made up the nucleus of 
the Atlanta mob is described as such a crowd as one hears of 
now and then in New York or in Ohio or Illinois. The idea 
that the safety of white women in the South can be promoted 
by a general attack on negroes is too obviously fallacious to 
reed contradiction, yet that was the idea that the Atlanta 
News diffused. Since the riot sober thought has been given 
to minimizing the peril from bad negroes in Atlanta. To this 
end the police force has been waked up and strengthened, 
the saloons closed temporarily, and measures taken to restrict 
liquor-selling. It is estimated that about ten per cent. of the 
40,000 negroes.in Atlanta need looking after. To keep this 
element in hand and out of mischief is the problem. Of 
fifteen negroes killed by the mob, three are said to have beer 
vicious and twelve reputable. At last accounts over thirty 
white men had been arrested and held for participation in 
mob violence. 


If any one wishes to become familiar with the “ negro 
question,” he may consult the “list of references” recently 
published by the Library of Congress. There are thirty large 
pages of the titles of books, and seventeen pages of titles of 
articles published in periodicals. But while one may acquire 
a fine stock of information by diligent perusal of all these 
books and periodicals, he will find no more significant fact 
in them all than the recent announcement that Kansas is 
becoming a_ disciple of Booker T. Wasnincton. Not so 
llany years ago advocacy of separate schools for blacks and 
whites would have brought to a Kansan, man or woman, 
such a blush of shame and such inner compunction as mounts 
the cheeks and disturbs the consciences of those who find 
themselves disloyal to a once vigorously proclaimed principle. 
Now the increase of the number of negroes in the State has 
given pause to the people who are proud that they dwell on 
the hottest battle-ground of the forces of freedom and slavery. 
Both whites and blacks are coming to the conclusion that 
separate schools would be best for the children of both races, 
and it is said, to be probable that the State Legislature will 
pass a law authorizing or creating such schools. Leading 
negroes of the State, following Booker Wasuincton, believe 
that there can be no educational progress for their children 
with the present system of mixed schools. 


It is well known that in December the Separation Act be- 
comes operative, by which the Concordat of 1802 was abolished, 
and Church and State were divorced in France. 


On the 11th 
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of the month named, all the churches and all the other ee- 
clesiastical property within the territories of the French Re- 
public will be confiscated by the state, unless, meanwhile, in 
the several dioceses and parishes the Catholics shall have 
formed so-called “cultural” associations, qualified to receive 
such property by being constituted in conformity to rules pre- 


scribed by the Act itself. At a meeting of French bishops 
and archbishops held some months ago the decision was 
reached that “ cultural ” associations, as defined: by the Separa- 
tion Act, could not be formed without violating the canon 
law, but a majority of the prelates suggested that it might be 
possible to devise associations, which they described, and 
which, in their opinion, might satisfy at once the require- 
ments of the civil and of the canon law. Subsequently Pope 
Pius X., in an encyclical, not only confirmed the decision 
that “cultural” associations would be totally inadmissible 
under the canon law, but went on to say—though here his 
language was more vague—that not even the compromise sug- 
gested by a majority of the bishops could be sanctioned. At 
the plenary council of French prelates held some weeks ago 
in Paris under the presidency of Cardinal Ricuarp, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the position taken by the Pope in his en- 
cyclical was, of course, accepted without protest, and no 
further attempt at the suggestion of a compromise was made. 


There the matter stood, and, possibly, the French government 
would itself have brought about some changes of detail in the 
Separation Act which would have made it practicable for 
Catholics to continue the use of church buildings and other 
ecclesiastical property—for even M. CLemMenceau has publicly 
acknowledged that the law is not “ perfect ”—had not a Paris 
newspaper, the Gaulois, sent a reporter to interview the Pope 
touching the possibility of an accommodation. The Pope is 
said to have declared that the only possible basis for an ac- 
commodation would be such a modification of the Separation 
Act as would render it possible to organize, without violating 
the canon law, societies technically competent to take over 
ehurch property. The inference was that unless meanwhile 
the civil law should have been altered in conformity to the 
Pope’s requirements, the French Catholics on December 11 
would have to worship as best they could, without access to 
their former churches, and without employment of the sacred 
utensils and other ecclesiastical property which they had pre- 
viously used. Not only M. Jaures, the leader of the largest 
section of Socialists in the Chamber of Deputies, but also M. 
CLEMENCEAU, the real head of the Sarrien cabinet, has in- 
terpreted the statement attributed to Pius X. by the Gaulots 
as a.challenge, and has picked up the gauntlet, declaring 
that the French Republic can permit no outsider to dictate 
its legislation. 


This leaves matters in a condition where a compromise is 
greatly to be desired. It is the opinion of some observers that 
the present Pope, gentle and conciliatory as his temper is, 
does not know how to compromise on such a matter. His 
mind, they hold, was formed in the Italian seminary from 
which he did not emerge until he was twenty-four years old, 
and has retained absolutely the form in which thus early it 
was moulded. Mentally, they believe, Pius X., unlike his 
astute predecessor, belongs to the middle ages, and is in- 
eapable of the thoughts and perceptions which would qualify 
him to comprehend the modern mind and deal judiciously 
with difficult contemporaneous affairs. We do not give this 
opinion much respect. If it is sound, and the venerable Pope 
is a gentle but unbending reactionary, and inaccessible to 
wise counsels, compromise with the French government may 
fail. It is much more likely that it will sueceed, and that 
holding associations satisfactory both to the Pope and the 
French government will take title to Church property and 
hold it for the uses of the Church. 


In Russia during the last week of September the most 
important political event was the disruption of the so-called 
Octobrist, or Moderate, party, on which Premier Sronypin 
had intended to rely in the next Douma. The alleged ground 
of the disruption is the declaration of the party’s leader, Mr. 
Gucukorr, in favor of the government programme, which 
he accepts for the reason that, in his opinion, revolution is 
now more to be dreaded than reaction. This announcement 
on his part was construed as incompatible with any sincere 
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support of progress, and caused the majority of the Octobrists, 
under the leadership of Mr. Suiporr, who more than once 
has refused invitations to join the government, to secede and 
combine with the more moderate wing of the Constitutional 
Democrats. This, obviously, is an event of much significance, 
for it will compel the Premier either to renounce his purpose 
cf convoking a new Douma at an early date, or else to look 
for support in that assembly to the Constitutional Democrats, 
who will demand much more “ reform” and much less of the 
“strong arm” in the official programme. As we go to press, 
the Czar, who originally was said to contemplate an absence of 
only a few days, is supposed to be remaining on board his 
yacht, the precise whereabouts of which is unknown. There 
seems to be no doubt that an attempt to kill him would have 
heen made had he been present at the funeral of General 
Trevorr, and, since that occurrence, a plot for his assassina- 
tion has been discovered among the employees of the palace 
at Peterhoff. During his absence, which may be for an in- 
definite period—it is possible that in any event his wife and 
children may seek a refuge in Germany or Denmark— 
Premier Sroupyin will be practically a dictator, and freed from 
the apprehension of overthrow or interference at the hands 
of the more aggressive reactionists in the imperial family. 
If Nicuoias II. could keep the Grand Dukes at a distance 
and have only the interests of his wife and children.to think 
of, his apparently good intentions would have a much. better 
chance of being carried out. He might either encourage Mr. 
Stotypin to go farther in the path of genuine reform, or 
he might deem it expedient to replace the present Premier 
by Mr. Suiporr, who, with the reinforced Constitutional 
Democrats behind him, might convoke a new Douma forth- 
with. It is certainly a curious spectacle which Russia just 
now presents—that of a vast empire nominally governed 
by an absentee. We must also bear in mind that the absentee 
may at any moment be deposed by a palace revolution brought 
about by reactionary Grand Dukes. 


It is pleasant to hear our old friend T. P. O'Connor, M.P.— 
who so long and so ably has represented the Scotland division 
of Liverpool in the Tlouse of Commons—confirm the asser- 
tion that Mr. Jouxn E. Repwuonp, the Nationalist leader, was 
misrepresented by the cabled report that he intended to op- 
pose the Irish bill, which the BANNeERMAN government is ex- 
pected to introduce in the next session of Parliament, if the 
measure fall short of granting complete home rule. To Amer- 
ican onlookers such opposition would have seemed an act of 
folly, for complete home rule the Nationalists will never get 
until the House of Lords is either extinet or controlled by 
a Liberal majority, or until the preponderant Unionists shall 
feel it futile to offer any further resistance, on the ground 
that, after acquiescing in one instalment after another, there 
is searcely anything left to concede. It is always easier in 
politics to get what you want gradually and piecemeal than 
to get it at once and in block. Especially is this true of the 
existing state of things in England, where practically the 
Ilouse of Lords is only an annex of the Carlton Club. One 
moderate instalment after another the Lords might be pre- 
vailed upon to grant, inasmuch as they have already yielded 
a great deal by the Local Government Act and by the Wynp- 
uAmM Land Purehase Act. Moreover, now that Irish land- 
lordism is on the verge of vanishing, a great many members 
of the Upper House have lost the keen personal interest in 
irish affairs which made them formerly so intractable. Of 
course we cannot expect our friend T. P. to show himself 
too ready to accept half of the loaf while he is in this country, 
because his mission is to secure substantial support from 
an element of our Irish population which has been inclined 
to show itself irreconcilable, and has announced from time 
to time a resolve never to be satisfied till the last vestige of 
the bond uniting Ireland to Great Britain has disappeared. 
We do not expect statesmanship from that element, but great 
political changes are seldom wrought except by statesmen, 
and even by them are not wrought suddenly. We believe 
that the /rish World, than which no Irish newspaper has or 
deserves more influence, is fully alive to this truth, and has 
become an advocate of taking what one can get, and of get- 
ting more as speedily as possible. 

Tt is hard for us who dwell in temperate latitudes to realize 
the seope and horror of the destruction which the agencies 
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of storm and flood may wreak upon the coasts of tropic seas. 
The smattering of geology which almost all college men possess 
enables them to realize the dreadful consequences which may 
result in certain densely peopled localities from a sudden and 
violent dislocation of the earth’s crust. But -for fifty univer- 
sity graduates who know, or imagine they know, a little about 
geology, not one knows anything about meteorology, or can 
even guess—much less foretell—the conditions which cause 
the air, that is popularly deemed imponderable, to wield the 
fluid mass of ocean as if it were a catapult, and grind te 
powder the supposedly solid ramparts of adjacent earth. Such 
phenomena remind the thoughtful how tragically precarious 
is the foothold of human beings on the mutable surface of 
this planet. To the devastation that may be brought about 
by an element commonly deemed imponderable, sad witness’ 
is borne by the cities, towns, and villages that were the victims 
of the cyclone that on September 19 and 20 struck a wide sec- 
tion of the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico. As we go 
to press, it is estimated that the death-roll in Mobile alone, 
which, it must be remembered, lies not immediately on the 
Gulf, but near the head of a long bay, may reach 125. In 
Pensacola twenty-six persons are known to have perished, and 
it is believed that more bodies lie in the unexplored wreckage. 
In that single city 300 persons are homeless, and are being 
‘ared for by the more fortunate citizens. For ten miles east 
and west of Pensacola, the coast is strewn with the wrecks 
The pecuniary loss to Mobile, Pensacola, 
and other towns may reach twenty millions of dollars. 


Massachusetts is having trouble with ungrateful deer. The 
State has undertaken to give the deer a chance, and for 
several years it has been the law that no one shall kill one. 
So the deer have multiplied in peace, and have not been com- 
pelled, as have their kin in other States, to consult the al- 
manac in order to inform themselves of the approach of the 
open season. There has been no open season in Massachusetts. 
Now, however, the deer have declared an open season for 
themselves against school children and farmers’ truck. News 
from Leyden, a townlet in Franklin County, tells of a buck 
deer who chased a boy who was endeavoring to attend school. 
Other news, suspiciously from the same county, tell of a num- 
ber of deer who drove some Greenfield children into a power- 
house and prevented them from going to school. These are 
curious bits of information and suggest that there is a com- 
pulsory school law in’ Massachusetts, and if the children can 
prove that the deer actually kept them from school, they 
would go unharmed of the truant-officer. But the woes of the 
farmers are real. When the pastures are covered with snow, 
deer every evening visit the farmyards in many parts of the 
State and take the food from cattle and pigs. In the spring 
and summer the deer give evidence of appreciating growing 
vegetables, and the farmers ask the towns for damages. The 
law has worked well so far as increasing the number of deer 
is concerned, but the deer are doing all in their power for 
its amendment, and for the establishment of an open season 
when they may be slaughtered in the good old way. But at 
least Massachusetts has shown how easy it is to establish a 
deer park. 





About forty years ago the reading world was introduced 
to an admirable body of literature which was all about science. 
College boys used to read it, and the singular among them— 
the kind that are always noted for intellectuality outside of 
the class-room—were then evolutionists, just as they are now, 
for a moment or so, agnostics. But these aside, it was a great 
literature that science gave us at a time when literature was 
more or less exclusive. Now that literature is popular, and 
that the universal mind is feeling the beneficent influence 
of wood-pulp, every literary periodical and nearly every pub- 
lisher’s advertisement contains attractive blandishments about 
“nature books.” They are most of them pretty good books, 
and some of them have greatly enhanced the value of rural 
and suburban conversation. Somehow or other the habits, 
the songs, and the plumage of thrushes, finches, oven-birds, 
and creepers furnish more mental stimulation than the hu- 
man girl with the pink sash who is too heartlessly extravagant 
t» make her own apparel or to help her widowed mother wash 
the dishes. Then, toc, we have the improving invitations to 
the woods. The talk about birds seems to be on a higher 
plane, unimportant to civilization as birds may be, than talk 
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about the meaner traits which usually furnish the subject 
of gossip concerning humans. 


Not only have “nature books,” especially books about birds, 
dignified the talk of the ordinary walk—say the Sunday after- 
noon strolli—but they have accomplished nobler things; they 
have, of course, made men and women more familiar with 
the uncommonness of the common things about them, not 
only birds, but beasts and fishes and trees and humbler plants. 
They have also brought the heavens and its shining worlds 
within the mental horizon of those who are unfamiliar with 
the mathematics of astronomy. Many a country judge—city 
judges are too busy—has a three-inch glass with which he 
entertains himself and his friends with the beauties of the 
sky. And while this is as it should be, and puts us all under 
obligation to the “nature beoks,” it suggests that the un- 
taught and many who were taught long ago are having more 
jey from the universe and its inarticulate inhabitants than 
most of the undergraduates of the colleges who have elected 
astronomy or biology or botany. For the college professor who 
will teach the poetic or artistic side of his subject is not often 
caught, and when caught is looked at with suspicion by one 
who would rather measure the distances of the stars than 
revel in their procession. 


In his second year he [Mr. WitttamM R. Hearst] was expelled 
{from college}.—FREDERICK PALMER in Collier’s Weekly. 

Not true! He remained at college nearly four years, 
though he did not take a degree. He was under discipline 
for a time in his second year (1884), because the candidacy 
of Grover CLEVELAND in that year excited him to too untram- 
melled an exhibition of pro-CLevVELAND zeal at a CLEVELAND 
flag-raising; but he was not expelled then, and, so far as known, 
was not expelled at all. Expulsion from Harvard College is 
rare and is a punishment inflicted for grave offences only, 
though it is not unusual to send away students who are not 
improving their time. 


Mr. Hearst’s Journal declares that the desire of the capi- 
talistic classes to keep the Panama Canal out of the New 
York State campaign is fit to be foiled. Accordingly, it pro- 
ceeds to foil it. It insists that the Panama Canal, being an 
American enterprise, and paid for in American dollars, has 
got a right to be dug by the strong arms of American work- 
ingmen at suitable and attractive wages. It therefore attacks 
with typographical sledges the idea of employing Chinese 
coolies to dig the canal at ten cents an hour. It abhors the 
suggestion of coolies; abhors it with stentorian typographical 
vehemence. Panama, it says, is near Mexico, and Mexico is 
close to Texas, and, Texas is in the United States, and to 
bring Chinese coolies to Panama is to shake the American 
workingman’s hold on his job. We cannot ourselves see 
anything at all detrimental to the interests of the American 
workingman in the employment of Chinamen in pick-and- 
shovel work at Panama. American workingmen do not want 
the pick-and-shovel jobs on the isthmus at any price, and we 
do not. believe they care at all who gets them. Nevertheless, 
since the Journal feels so strongly about it, we are glad to 
see that Mr. Macoon, the retiring governor of the canal zone, 
is also of the opinion that it is inexpedient to fetch coolies 
to Panama. Governor Macoon doubts the efficiency of coolie 
labor if handled as the United States would handle it at 
Panama. To get profitable work out of coolies involves meth- 
ods, he says, that the United States would not tolerate. Two 
or three thousand Chinamen, who are already at work on the 
canal, are more than enough for Mr. Macoon. He prefers 
negroes from Jamaica and Barbadoes. They take an interest 
in the work, he says, and adapt themselves much better than 
Chinese laborers to American industrial methods. He has 
found them intelligent, effective, and quick to learn what is 
required of them. 


“There isn’t anybody with ‘large business interests’ to pro- 
tect. who isn’t for Huaues.”—Hearst’s American. 


How about the Hearst estate! That is for Hucues, of course. 





To the Elizabethtown News, with its “Who would have 
thought, ten years ago, that Henry Warrerson and W. J. 
Bryan would speak from the same platform?” Marse Henry 
responds: “Don’t youse like us new-born twins, sonny?” 
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From the fact that he diagnoses Hearstism as “ Democracy 
crossed in socialism, with strong paternal leanings,” we in- 
fer that the Colonel is not yet ready to be cradled with Hearst. 


The disposition of the Democrats of New Jersey to unite 
on Dr. Wooprow WILSON as their candidate for United States 
Senator became so noticeable last week that the New York 
Evening Post cabled to Dr. Witson (who is in England), 
inquiring if he would be a candidate. President Winson re- 
plied that he felt very much complimented, but could not 
leave his work at Princeton. But would he have to leave his 
work at Princeton to be a candidate for Senator? Senator 
Drypen, the Republican candidate, has important business 
interests which his duties as Senator have not constrained him 
to lay aside. Dr. Anprew D. Wire, of Cornell, and Dr. 
ANGELL, of Ann Arbor, were both presidents of important uni- 
versities, and at the same time were foreign ministers of the 
United States. Those gentlemen got leave of absence from 
their universities, but Washington is so near Princeton that 
it would not be necessary for Dr. Witson to detach himself 
from his duties as a college president. President Roosrve.tT 
is understood to aspire to be a Senator from New York after 
he leaves the White House. Let us hope the aspiration will 
come true. If it does, there will be an exhibition of the va-, 
riety of activities which are compatible with Senatorship by 
which, if it were now available, Dr. Witson might profit. 
Anyhow, the New Jersey Democrats who want President Wit- 
son for their Senator have indicated by that creditable prefer- 
ence the sort of man they are after. 


The insane woman who killed her nurse last month at the 
Matteawan State Hospital for the Criminal Insane thereby 
accomplished her fifth murder. Think of the cost and hazard 
of keeping that woman alive! Yet our civilization requires it. 


Mr. Epwarp M. Sueparp, in his recent address before the 
State Bar Association of New York, discussed the injury done 
to the political influence of the bar by the popular prejudice 
against corporation lawyers. The subject was timely. The 
prejudice exists and is strong, and is cultivated assiduously by 
every group of ‘politicians or agitators who see their interest 
in promoting it. In the Hearst campaign in this State the 
daily and nightly burden of the ery of the Hearst papers and 
speakers is that the corporation lawyers are against them. But 
nearly all the first-rate lawyers work for corporations, and 
the ery against them is a ery against practically the whole 
bar. Recalling that Lincotn, Titnen, CLEVELAND, and Harrison 
were corporation lawyers, and declaring his belief that on the 
average there are no more disinterested or wiser men in the 
country than the lawyers who serve corporations, Mr. Sueparp 
admitted that the bar had lost a part of its hold on American 
public sentiment, and that there is some ground for the dis- 
paragement under which it labors. The remedies he suggested 
for this condition were certain changes relating to the capi- 
talization of corporations, and greater publicity as to corpo- 
ration affairs. The true interests of civilization, he said, 
require truth, and the greatest possible publicity in every busi- 
ness, and especially in every business conducted under fran- 
chises given by the public. 

One of the large black-type passages in Mr. Hearsv’s speech 
reads: “T believe in placing the control of the American gov- 
ernment directly in the hands of the American people.” 
That’s all right, but you can’t make a “cut-out” of the 
American government and issue one with each copy of a Sun- 
day newspaper. 


Some of the contemporary municipal statesmen of Boston 
seemed to be overexerting themselves last week to gain political 
credit by having the law on the President’s son. We judge 
that there is very little credit to be got in that way. Trroporr, 
Jr., is a lively, but judicious, youth, sound in wind, limb, and 
character, and not in the least likely to give Boston justice a 
chance to score at his expense. 


Governor Maaoon, late of Panama and prospectively of 
Manila, is threatened now with diversion to Havana. If 
Governor Maaoon is such an indispensably valuable adminis- 
trator we ought to see him in due time employed in purveying 
good government at home. Meanwhile. it seems a pity that 
he was not issued in duplicate, 
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Our Intervention in Cuba 


Saturpay, September 29, 1906, is a date likely long to be re- 
membered in Cuban history, for on that day the island’s first 
independent government ceased to exist of its own volition, and, 
with the assent of all parties, was superseded by a_ provisional 
government headed temporarily by Secretary: Tarr. The cirecum- 
stances which rendered the intervention inevitable are set forth 
truthfully and regretfully in the proclamation issued by the 
representative of the intervening power. It is clear that, under 
the PLATT amendment to the Cuban Constitution, no other course 
was open to the United States. It is an indisputable fact that 
President Roosevett had ‘shown himself most anxious to bring 
about peace under the constitutional government in Cuba, and 
had made every endeavor to avoid the overt step to which he 
was ultimately forced by the resignation of President PALMA, 
Vice-President Capote, and the cabinet, and by the refusal of 
the Cuban Congress to elect a new Executive. For the moment, 
therefore, no government existed in Cuba, and it became the duty 
of the United States to provide one. The substitution of a pro- 
visional for the defunct constitutional government was effected, 
as we have said elsewhere, without a ripple of excitement and 
without a vestige of military force, beyond the placing of a guard 
of thirty marines before the Treasury building. The proclamation, 
which was issued in the name, and by the authority, of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, made it clear to the Cubans that the 
intervention had no ulterior purpose of annexation, but was 
prompted solely by the necessity of restoring order and _protect- 
ing life and property in the island. The assertion was distinctly 
made that the provisional government would be maintained only 
long enough for the establishment of tranquillity and_ public 
confidence, and for the holding of such elections as should be 
necessary to determine the persons on whom the permanent gov- 
ernment of the Cuban Republic should be devolved. 

Unlike the first provisional government, which was organized 
by the United States after the evacuation of the island by the 
Spanish forces, the present temporary régime is to be a Cuban 
government, conforming, so far as possible, to the Constitution of 
Cuba. For example, the Cuban flag will continue to fly over all 
government buildings; all the executive departments and all the 
provincial and municipal governments, including that of the city 
of Havana, will continue to be administered as they were under 
the Cuban Republic; justice will continue to be meted out by the 
Cuban courts; and all Cuban laws, not in their nature inappli- 
cable by reason of the character of the temporary régime, will 
remain in force. The intention to carry out these principles in 
detail was demonstrated by the declaration that, until further 
notice, the assistant secretaries of all the departments of the 
central government should report to the provisional governor, 
Secretary Tart, for instructions, and the same duty was imposed 
on General RopriGgvEz, commanding the Rural Guards and other 
government forces, and upon General RoLorr, treasurer of Cuba. 
The civil governors of the several provinces and the alcaldes of 
cities have received similar instructions. In a word, there is 
thus far scarcely a trace of American interference with the ad- 
ministrative and judicial machinery of the island. In form and 
substance the government remains entirely Cuban, except that 
the task of supervision will be assumed by Secretary Tart or his 
successor, and that the task of restoring order will be facilitated 
ly the presence of an American force composed of some thousands 
of marines, and about six thousand soldiers, who will only be used, 
however, when and where they are manifestly needed. 

It obviously would be impossible for intervention to take place 
under less invidious and more conciliatory conditions. There has 
been, as yet, scarcely a sign of opposition or protest on the part 
of the Cubans. There is, indeed, a report that some of the 
Moderates have issued a manifesto charging Secretary Tarr with 
the responsibility for the collapse of the late PALMA government: 
but this simply means that he declined to assume that the 
Moderates had all the right on their side, and to use the navel 
and military forces of .the United States to subjugate their 
opponents. So far as the insurgents are concerned, their conduct 
bas thus far been exemplary. The Liberal leaders, who, to the 
number of about sixty, had been imprisoned by the PALMA ad- 
ministration, were liberated at once by Secretary Tarr on the 
inauguration ‘of the provisional government, and they in turn 
proceeded to request the insurgents to lay down their arms and 
disperse, since they were now assured of the concession for which 
they had been contending, that, namely, of a new and _ fair 
general election, to be held as soon as social and industrial con- 
ditions should permit. There is, as yet, not a sign of a re- 
fractory spirit on the part of the rebels, but, on the contrary, 
an exhibition of universal and thorough satisfaction with the out- 
come of their uprising. It is, of course, quite possible that there 
is in the rebel camp an element accustomed to brigandage that 
will continue to give some trouble, but there is little reason to 
doubt that the Rural Guards, who, henceforth, will take orders 
from the provisional governor, will be entirely competent to deal 
with them. Should they prove, however, unequal to the task, 


they will receive all needed assistance from the small but highly 
efficient American army of occupation. Under the circumstances, 
it should not be diflicult to preserve tranquillity, and to assure 
the smooth conduct of the island’s industries until the summer 
of 1907, when, the sugar and tobacco crops having been harvested, 
a new general election may be held for President and Vice-Presi- 
cent, and for that half of the members of the Cuban Congress 
who were supposed to be chosen last year, but the validity of 
whose election is disputed. The other half, whose title to retain 
their seats is not questioned, will keep them until December, 
1908. . 

That is the situation of Cuba as it presents itself to-day. We 
cannot, of course, foretell to what extent it may. be. changed eight 
or nine months hence. It may be that we shall then find ourselves 
confronted with an earnest request on the part of a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants of Cuba for the admission of their 
island into the American Union. There is no doubt that such a 
transformation of the island’s political status would be wel- 
comed eagerly by the Spaniards residing in the island, and by 
other foreign residents who have invested large sums of money in 
plantations, railways, manufactures, and commerce. Under the 
Cuban Constitution, however, they have no votes, and it is hard 
to see on what equitable ground they can demand votes, so long as 
they persist in abjuring Cuban citizenship. We should not 
permit a foreigner to vote in any of the United States before he 
had at least declared his intention of becoming naturalized. So 
long as foreign residents refrain from becoming citizens they are 
not Cubans, in the legal sense of the term; and it is to Cubans 
that we have contracted the obligations set forth in Secretary 
TaFT’s proclamation. No movement, therefore, in favor of an- 
nexation which does not emanate from the Cubans themselves can 
with propriety receive any serious attention at our hands. Nor 
should we be justified in retracting our promise to allow a second 
experiment in self-government, if a minority of Cubans should 
concur in the request for annexation. Only a majority of the 
registered voters, a majority attested at the ballot-box, and 
generally acknowledged to have been obtained without intimida- 
tion or undue influence, would justify our government in even 
contemplating a change in a purpose deliberately formed and 
publicly announced. 

It may be questioned whether, under even such circumstances, 
annexation would be expedient. If it were bitterly opposed by a 
numerically strong minority of the legal voters, we should scarcely 
he tempted to enter upon a course which might compel us to 
deal with chronic insurrection, and impose upon us a second task 
like that with which we are still grappling in the Philippines. 
Only a majority so large as to constitute a close approach to 
unanimity would warrant us in reconsidering our published de- 
termination that Cuba shall once more have an opportunity of 
showing herself capable of self-rule. As_a matter of fact, it is 
extremely improbable that, during the brief term of our second 
occupation, a majority of Cuban citizens can, by any legitimate 
agencies, be prevailed upon to declare themselves in favor of 
annexation. We consider, therefore, that the efforts for annexa- 
tion, said to be making or projected by Spanish and other 
foreign capitalists residing in Cuba, will be thrown away. We 
dc not believe that they could get together at this time a 
majority in favor of annexation if they tried; and even if they 
should succeed in manufacturing one by bribery and corruption, 
we could not, without a glaring breach of faith, pay heed to it. 

We should further point out that a proposal to annex Cuba at 
this time would encounter vehement and probably successful 
opposition in our own Congress. We have seen the whole power 
of the RoosEveLT administration exerted in vain to bring about 
the admission of Philippine products, and especially of Philippine 
sugar and tobacco, into the United States, duty free. The 
American producers of those staples have admitted that, for the 
moment, they should have but little to fear from. Philippine 
competition, and that in their firm resistance to President RoosE- 
VELT’S wishes they have been actuated solely by their dread of 
the stimulus which the abolition of the Drnatey duties might 
apply. It is no conjectural and far-off rival with which they 
would be threatened by the entrance of Cuba into the Union, but 
an actual, near-by, formidable, and probably irresistible com- 
petitor. As it is, the average value of Cuba’s output of sugar is 
valued at some sixty million dollars, and that of her tobacco at 
about thirty million dollars. At present, however, only tobacco 
of high grades is produced for export. If, however, our existing 
duties on that commodity were removed, vast tracts of land in 
Cuba, hitherto used for other purposes, would be devoted to the 
growth of inferior grades, which might prove at least qualified to 
outvie our domestic leaf. There is, indeed, no doubt that our 
native producers of sugar and tobacco, whose immense influence 
has been exhibited in the Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth Con- 
gresses, would fight with desperation a proposal to bring Cuba 
into the Union, either as a State or Territory, or even as a de- 
pendency like Porto Rico, to which we have granted the privilege 
of free trade. We do not mean, of course, to affirm that the 
selfish resistance of such interests would prove insurmountable, 
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should Cuba fail for a second time in an effort at self-government. 
Our nation’s sense of duty, and our recognition of the obligation 
contracted by us to resident foreigners under the Treaty of 
Paris, would thén constrain us to give the Cubans the peaceful, 
orderly, and just administration which they had twice proved 
unable to procure for themselves. No fair-minded man in Europe, 
or in Latin America, or in Cuba itself, could then blame us if 
reluctantly we had recourse to annexation. 





Autumn 


*Twas VILLON who wrote it, long ago— 
Where are the snows of yesterday? 

And long before VILLON, and since ever history began, men have 
stood marvelling, as we stand, at this vision of time trickling away 
like the wind caught in a net; all life, all existence, all seemingly 
solid forms as fluid as the moments, the hours, the seasons. Noth- 
ing remains; no mood is stable; change alone is changeless. 

What is the world’s delight? 

Lightening that mocks the night, 

Brief even as bright. 


Pleasure and pain, hopes and fears, seize us in turn; and just as 
we grow to know them, perhaps to cling to them, yearning to call 
some.one thing ours, they pass by, and become, too, a figment and 
a dream. So in the autumn weather more than elsctime we face the 
flux of things, when on all sides the green below and blue above are 
transformed to an earth all gold and russet, set in « skyey frame- 
work of chill, wan gray. The eyes of time are turned backward, 

And spectral seem the winter-boding trees, 
The ruinous bowers and drifted foliage wet; 


the baring branches make delicate lace-work traceries against the 
wan sky, and the dying warmth of summer and first faint herald- 
ing of frost mingle together in the air. This is the year’s twilight, 
the moment when rest and reflection set in, the hour when we 
invite those coherent, waking dreams that shadow forth but faintly 
the fantastic, ill-assembled images of night. It is the season which 
tallies with a .man’s years from fifty to sixty, with a woman’s 
from forty to fifty, the moment when at last the thick of the fight 
with alien forces is past, when the basis of the structure of life 
is builded for better or worse, and we yield ourselves. up to a 
systematic setting of our house of thought in order, to a revision 
of our set of values; we fling aside all superfluities and face the 
slow stripping of life in view of the long journey just ahead of us 
into the dim unknown. And this little foothold at the parting of 
the ways, this moment of fullest maturity and impinging decay, is 
in life, as in the year, the point of most enchanting beauty, of most 
poignant charm. 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun, 


season when reflection and peace usurp the effort and bustle. of 
mid-life, when the personal horizon is slowly lifting and we get 
wider and longer vistas into the unknown, season when the bitter- 
ness of loss is somewhat stilled, 
In the hushed mind’s mysterious far-away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, gray upon the gray. 


Spring is the season of fresh endeavor and young impulse; sum- 
mer is the time for the ripening, enlarging, maturing of all proj- 
ects; and then, lest man should for an instant fancy himself 
stable upon the earth, should picture this earthly life as ultimate, 
autumn, the “ metaphor of everything that dies,” comes in, count- 
ing the falling petals on her rosary, watching the clouds of birds 
in flight, seeing her earth wither or ever she shrouds her, setting 
the seal of the passing of all mortal things upon the face of life. 
Then we realize that we, too, are ebbing out with the dying year. 
If man forces action in youth it is in the high-hearted hope of 
seeing the results, but in our autumn years we force action know- 
ing that the little we do must be swiftly done; our years are few, 
our hopes brittle; we have learned to expect little or no return; 
we have come to the age when we are 


Not panting after growing beauties; so 
We shall ebb out with those who homeward go. 


If we have lived naturally, taking the joys and fighting the sorrows 
of the years as they rolled, there is a genial temper in the autumn 
weather. Silence and peace and dreams draw over us unawares, 
and we start up to wonder where all the tumults of yesterday aré 


flown. Grief and suffering leave iittle in the memory, but joy stays 
there. “Joy is the name of a passion in which the mind passes 


to a greater perfection and power,” said one, anticipating Spinoza, 
and grief we see to be but the material of joy in process of slow 
transformation. 

There is another crown upon the autumnal years; the detach- 
ment of which we have thought, for which we have striven all 
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through the spring and summer of our lives, is with us, we know 
not how or whence. We are ready, without urging, to fold our 
hands a little and look on. We are glad to take up and lay aside 
the vestment of the personal life, with all its desires and hopes and 
ambitions, and to drift, even as nature herself is drifting, into the 
ultimate cold and quiet which precede new birth. 





English Interest in Our Elections 


Special Cable Despatch to the Sun. 

Lonpon, Sept. 29.—American affairs are oceupying @# larger 
share of the attention of the English and European press than 
ever before. This is partially accounted for by the absence of 
events of stirring importance in the Old World, but it is also 
significant of the final recognition of America’s full membership 
in the family of nations. 

The whole press of London this week has described with con- 
siderable detail the progress of the New York Gubernatorial cam- 
paign. This is something quite unprecedented in London journal- 
ism. The labored attempts of some commentators to explain the 
situation have been rather amusing to American readers, but upon 
one point there is general agreement. 

The English public have been told that Hearst's candidacy 
epitomizes all that is abhorrent and corrupt in American politics. 
The reasons for reaching this conclusion are found chiefly in de- 
scriptions of the Buffalo convention, in which all reports substan- 
tially agree. London editors find it difficult to believe some ac- 
counts which have been given of the mendacity, unscrupulousness, 
and defiance of all principles of honor and decency by the delegates 
to the convention, but they unite in declaring that it is incredible 
that such a nomination should find confirmation in the suffrages 
of the people of a great State. 

The North American Review's terrific denunciation of the Demo- 
cratic candidate has been widely reproduced here and has had an 
extraordinary effect on the English: public mind. The bitterness of 
American political controversies is not understood in this coun- 
try, and the tendency here is to regard the present contest as un 
precedented in importance for the whole American people. Eng- 
lishmen, in fact, consider the New York campaign as a critical 
struggle between the forces of good and evil in American polities. 
If they exaggerate its significance it must still be remembered that 
their opinion is disinterested, and it is well to know beforehand 
how they will interpret the result. 





Personal and Pertinent 
WE know that there is space in the commodious 
Secretary Tarr for irascibility. His work in Cuba shows 
a marvellous padding of patience he keeps around it. 


frame of 
what 


The HEARST movement is defined as a campaign to put every- 
body’s automobile out of commission except Hearst's. There 
never was a franker effort to stir up the Have-nots against the 
Haves. 

We acknowledge the kindness of several correspondents in 
pointing out that the lines beginning “ As the struck eagle,” ete., 
quoted in the WeEEKty of September 15, were erroneously at- 
tributed to Scorr, and rightfully belong to Byron. 


General Funston goes to Cuba in the cause of peace, as he went 
once before for the pleasurable trouble there was in it. Now he is 
a regular; then he was a rebel. In the earlier time HARPER'S 
WEEKLY did all in its power to make him regular then. He went 
to the island as its correspondent with the insurgents, and, of 
course, he made his way through the Spanish lines and joined 
GoMEZ; less able devisers than FuNston found it easy to do as 
much. Doubtless our correspondent observed a good deal, but he 
found no time to write down the results, for he soon became too 
busy in the game of killing Spaniards. Towards the end of the 
strictly family phase of the trouble, however, he seemed to have 
had enough of bloodletting. He was then chief of the artillery of 
Gomez. It is true that he had no guns, but he had a number of 
weary mules, and one pleasant morning GoMEz directed FuNsTON 
to make a Balaklava charge with these mules on a well-appointed 
body of Spaniards who were searching for just such an incident. 
Most of the mules and their riders were killed, but FuNsTon 
escaped with a gaping chest and a disgust for war. He managed 
to get to New York. He seemed to think that he ought to report 
to the editor of the WEEKLY on his way to the hospital, and while 
-arrying out his purpose he was induced to write the story of the 
charge. _It was his only contribution, but it was stimulating read- 
ing. Then he went away, saying that he was through with war 
and was going back to the Kansas farm i: search of harmless peace. 
But, as the world knows, his wounds did not.Jet out all his fight- 
ing blood, nor did his brain fail him when he had occasion for 
cunning devices, 























THE CAREER AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 








HE Republican State Convention in session in Saratoga, 

New York, on September 26 nominated by acclamation 

Mr. Charles EK. Hughes as its candidate for Governor of 

New York. Mr. Hughes acknowledged the nomination in 

a notable message to the convention, the text of which 
is quoted on this page. 

Mr. Hughes, as a large part of ‘the civilized world knows, 
achieved international distinction by his conduct a year ago of the 
insurance investigation, which firmly established his reputation 
for clear-sightedness, courage, and ability of a conspicuous order. 
The wide-reaching consequences of the investigation, due wholly to 
the brilliant manner in which it was prosecuted by Mr. Hughes, 
are matters of immediate public recollection. They made Mr. 
Hughes at once a focus of national interest and admiration, and 
an inevitable political possibility. 

Mr. Hughes was born at Glens Falls, New York, April 11, 1862. 
His father was the Rev. David C. Hughes, a Baptist minister. 
Early in his youth his family removed to Newark, New Jersey. 
Here the boy was educated at the public schools, from which he 
was graduated in 1873 at the precocious age of eleven years. 
Since he was too young to think of 
entering college, he remained at 


affairs has given him mastery over the practical and applied 
side of the law, developing the tendency to treat each question 
separately, to avoid doctrinairs pronouncements, to distrust 
generalizations. ‘To make the picture somewhat more complete, 
it should be said that Mr. Hlughes convinces one not only of the 
vigor and fairness of his mind, but also of the depth and sincerity 
of his moral convictions. He holds high ideals, and believes in the 
principles which underlie our American civilization... He trusts 
and admires his fellow countrymen, and while his judgments on 
certain obliquities are severe, and his condemnation of certain 
tendencies is unsparing, these qualities go with a genuine tolerance 
and a great kindliness, a readiness to find excuses in the vastness 
and newness of our land and the extreme rapidity of our national 
growth. 

It is interesting to recall at this time opinions which Mr. Hughes 
has expressed as to the grave problems which have especially filled 
the public mind since the revelations brought about by the insur- 
ance investigation. As to the question whether or not the. dis- 
closures indicate a far-reaching unsoundress and dissolution of 
ideals, Mr. Hughes expressed last spring, to a representative of 

: this journal, positive and exhilara- 
ting opinions. He believes heartily, 





home studying under his father’s 
tuition, with the intention of enter- 
ing the College of the City of New 
York. Following an_ alteration. of 
his plans, he matriculated at Mad- 
ison University, Hamilton, New 
York, now Colgate University. In 
1878, however, he determined that 
conditions at Brown University 
would be more to his purpose,’ and 
in 1881 he was graduated from: the 
latter university at the age of nine- 


government. 


my conscience. 





“The Republican party has been called to de- 
fend the honor of the State and to represent the 
common sense of the people and the cause of decent 
I shall accept the nomination with- 
out pledge other than to do my duty according to 
If elected, it will be my ambition 
to give the State a sane, efficient, and honorable 
administration, free from taint of bossism or of 
servitude to any private interest.”.— From Mr. 
Hughes’s message to the Convention. 


it was said then, “in the American 
people, in American ideals, and in 
the inherent soundness of heart and 
principle of the vast majority of his 
fellow countrymen. How, then, 
could the state of things disclosed 
in the Armstrong inquiry come 
about? Largely, no doubt, through 
the newness of the country, its very 
rapid growth, and the rawness 
Which goes with overgrowth. Men 
are born among us of great inherent 
force; they go forth on the path to 








teen, having won meanwhile the 
Dunn premium for the highest 


standing in English literature. Dur- 

ing the next two years he taught mathematics at Delaware Acad- 
emy, Delhi, at the same time attending the Columbia Law School. 
In 1884 he graduated from the latter institution as prize-man, re- 
ceiving the degree of A.M. ~ For the next three years he was a 
special lecturer in law, having been admitted to the Bar in New 
York in his graduation year. Until 1887 he had, therefore, the 
benefit of the training given by teaching law for four evenings a 
week. Meanwhile he had become a clerk in the offices of Chamber- 
lain, Carter, & Hornblower. Mr. Hughes married in 1888 Miss 
Antoinette Carter, the daughter of Mr. W. S. Carter, a member 
of the firm. From 1891 to 1893 he held a professorship at Cornell 
University, abandoning his work with the law firm and devoting 
his entire time to teaching. His specialty at Cornell was contracts 
and evidence. In 1895 he returned to New York and resumed 
active practice, although for.a time he still retained his connec- 
tion with the Cornell Law School, holding also a similar position 
in the New York Law School. 

Shortly after he resumed his active connection with the law, he 
was delegated to represent in Oregon the bondholders of a railroad 
property which had jiallen upon evil days. When he returned 
from the West, after more than half a year’s absence, during 
which time he had successfully straightened out the tangled affairs 
of the corporation, he became the court member of the reorganized 
firm of Carter, Hughes, & Dwight. 

He first came into prominence before the general public through 
his connection with the investigation of the gas situation in New 
York; but it was not until he undertook the work of chief counsel 
for the Armstrong Committee in ‘its life-insurance investigation 
that Mr. Hughes acquired wide renown. The preminence which 
his work in that enterprise gave his name brought him a nomina- 
tion by the Republicans for Mayor of New York in the campaign 
of last autumn, although Mr. Hughes had made not the slightest 
exertion to procure it. Three days after he had been nominated 
by acclamation, he declined the honor, feeling that his work in 
connection with the Insurance Committee held the first claim 
upon his energy: whereupon the nomination was given to Mr. 
Ivins. 

It was pointed out not long ago in these columns tiiat the varied 
and thorough training which Mr. Hughes received during the 
early days of his career has heen admirably effective in preserving 
the balance between the powers of his mind. No doubt it is, in a 
large degree, to his practice as a lecturer that Mr. Hughes owes 
his readiness of expression, his fluency and directness in exposi- 
tion; the teacher’s trair‘ng has habituated him to analyzing the 
matter in hand, to the :‘arch for the principles involved, to the 
discernment between seemingly similar cases, to the avoidance of 
false analogies. 

On the other practical acquaintance with 


hand, his very 


success, and they keep their eyes 
fixed on the goal they have set be- 
fore them. With the energy of young giants they cut and hew 
their way through jungles of opposition, taking very little heed 
of the nature and source of that opposition, or of the principle 
on which it may be based. So it comes that if these vigorous 
creators and pioneers find themselves thwarted by legislative 
obstacles, by laws and lawgivers, they are tempted to cut 
through these obstacles and force themselves ahedd without 
regard to law. They have no very high opinion of those 
who make the laws, or of those who administer them, and look 
on them very much as they look on obstinate and disagreeable com- 
petitors—something to get out of the way by whatever means are 
likely to do the work best and quickest. So they reach a general 
laxity of view, and come to do things as a matter of course which 
they would altogether disapprove, if they saw them in their true 
light. This disregard of law and of legal restrictions which has 
come to be so general is also, in a large degree, due to the very im- 
perfect way in which our laws are often administered, and to the 
manifold and extensive imperfections and crudities in’ the laws 
themselves. With nearly fifty distinct Legislatures working year 
in and year out, besides the national legislative body, it is small 
wonder that our lawmakers spin a tangled web. Our very success- 
ful men when they reach their goal no doubt look back over the way 
they have travelled with entire satisfaction, and without any severe 
twinges of conscience. They would like to have done otherwise in 
their relations with law, and had conditions been different they 
might have done otherwise; yet they do not take their oblique 
course very deeply to heart, nor does it spoil their day-dreams. 

“Are we, then, to palliate and excuse the indifference to law 
shown so often here, and so markedly brought out in the revela- 
tions of the insurance inquiry? On this point Mr. Hughes spoke 
with the deepest conviction.. Far from palliating or excusing law- 
lessness, we ought to feel, and all Americans ought to feel, that in 
entering devious ways they are gravely guilty. Such oblique ap- 
proaches to our Legislatures as were uncovered should be given 
their true name, and held as treason.—as treason to the principles 
of liberty and the principles on which our state is built; and who- 
ever is involved in actions of this underhand character should feel 
that he is guilty of a traitorous act, something more than a mis- 
demeanor, something worse than a common crime. Law must be 
held supreme, and must be loyally obeyed, most of all in a 
democracy where there are no agencies of conservation to fill its 
place. We want, therefore, more loyalty to law, more reverence 
for law.” 

Mr. Hughes’s home is on West End Avenue, New York. He has 
a son, Charles Evans, Jr., a sophomore at Brown University, and 
two daughters. Mr. Hughes is fond of music, and there are fewer 
law books in his home library than works on philosophy and 
history. Golf and mountain-climbing are his favorite sports. 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
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THE DISAPPOINTED REBELS © 
IN WAIT ABOUT HAVANA 


HOW, ACCORDING TO MAJOR-GENERAL LOYNAZ DEL CASTILLO, THE INTER- 
VENTION OF THE UNITED STATES ALONE PREVENTED CAPTURE OF THE CITY 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


Special Correspondent in Cuba for “‘ Harper’s Weekly ” 
With Photographs by the Author 








Havana, September 21, 1906. “Then why are you massing most of the rebel forg@sgon Havana?” 
F the Queen should lead Alice straight from Wonderland into I asked him. “ There are ten thousand of you altogether.” 
the heart of this amazing Cuban war they weuld both feel “Oh, it is well to be prepared for the worst,” said General 
perfectly at home. In the midst of serious battles in which Loynaz. “ Mr. Taft, I am sure, will find that the present adminis- 
men groan and die among the reeds of the jungle, everybody tration of Cuba is founded on fraud. It is they, not we, who are 
stops fighting so that old comrades in arms, now engaged on the real rebels against the Constitution.” 
opposite sides, may send ceremonious embraces to each other. Upon “And if Judge Taft should report in favor of the administra- 
the arrival of Secretary Taft to make peace, both sides proceed tion?” I suggested. 
to prepare for battle with an amount of industry and speed never “ Impossible!” was all that General Loynaz would say. 
before attained. He is a handsome young man, major-general in command of the 
Everybody is clamoring for peace, is willing to sacrifice any- Second Army Corps of the Liberal (or rebel) army, and therefore 
thing in reason for it—and all the warriors are so afraid that it at the head of the insurrectos’ fighting force in the provinces of 
won't arrive that they are making ready night and day to destroy Havana and Matanzas. Although he was only twenty-three years 
one another with the latest improved weapons. Meantime, Havana old when the war of independence was begun, in 1895, Loynaz took: 
Harbor is so full of American war-ships that there is hardly any a prominent part in it and rose to the rank of colonel. He comes 


room left for the ordi- 
nary ships of com- 
merce. 

The mere northern 
mind observes all 
these perplexing prep- 
arations for peace, 
and flounders _ help- 
lessly in a sea of 
speculation. 

“If Taft doesn’t 
work some sort of 
magic on these fel- 
lows, we're -in for a 
war with them,” an 
American who has 
lived here ten years 
told me quite seri- 
ously this morning. 
“He can’t decide in 
favor of both sides, 
and whoever are the 
losers will begin to 
fight us right away.” 

This opinion is 
mentioned merely as 
an example of how 
wildly the average 
American guesses, be- 
cause he cannot pro- 
ject his imagination 
into the glittering 
realms of glory still 
frequented by these 
tropical warriors. But 
it is extremely inter- 
esting to watch the 
grim sons of Mars in- 
side and outside of 
Havana arming them- 
selves, drilling, march- 
ing, building forts, 
and taking up strateg- 
ic positions. 

“If the peace nego- 
tiations had only be- 
gun a few days later, 
we should have cap- 
tured Havana,” Maj- 
or-General Enrique 
Loynaz del Castillo 
remarked, sadly, to me 
this afternoon. ‘“ We 
were within striking 
distance and the blow 
was about to fall, 
when suddenly we 
heard that a_ truce 
had been = declared. 
Of course we could do 
nothing after that.” 


of a family that has 
been in Cuba for two 
hundred years, and 








has always fought 
Spain. At the mo- 
ment he is a trifle 
pale and_ indisposed, 
because one of his en- 
thusiastic men in- 
flicted a slight frac- 
ture of the skull on 
him a few weeks ago. 
The Azaldos were 
charging upon a 
group of Rural 
Guards who rode 
away very fast. Gen- 
eral Loynaz galloped 
so far in advance of 
his men in_ pursuit 
that one of them 
spurted and  hewed 
him down with a wild 
swing of the machete, 
mistaking him for one 
of the enemy. 

* Poor fellow, he is 
very sorry,” says Gen- 
eral Loynaz in a tone 
that does not suggest 
apology at all. He 
seems to be proud of 
his mistaken follower. 

A smiling young 
lieutenant comes for- 
ward carrying a 
trophy of the chase 
at Wajay, a little 
town close at hand on 
the road to Havana, 
where a battle was 
fought a few hours 
before Secretary Taft 
set foot on this shore. 
The trophy is a 
brown rubber = rain- 
coat with the pink 
stamp of the Guardia 
Rurale inside of it. 
On the left breast, 
outside, some fair 
hand has embroidered 
in gay red silk the 
initials “A. R.,” full 
of pretty tendrils and 























curlicues. : 

: P : : “Those letters may 
Major-General Loynaz def Castillo at his Headquarters near Marianao stand for Alejandro 

IN A CHARGE HE GALLOPED SO FAR IN ADVANCE OF HIS MEN THAT ONE OF THEM Rodriguez, the Gen- 
SPURTED AND STRUCK HIM DOWN WITH A MACHETE, MISTAKING HIM FOR ONE eral commanding the 


OF THE ENEMY. “ POOR FELLOW, HE IS VERY SORRY,” SAYS THE GENERAL Rural Guard in that 
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the short time they have held 














garrison in this town. Their 
comportment, my General, to- 
ward all of the neighbors, has 
been that which corresponds to 
cavaliers, in particular that of 
the very worthy commander, 
Restituto Barroso y Péror. Men 
like that honor the files of the 
army in which they serve.” 

Yet all the pathway of the 
encroaching Azaldos is not paved 
with praise. A quaint little 
daily newspaper printed these 
paragraphs the other day: 

“Some very sensational re- 
ports were circulated on the 
streets of Havana yesterday re- 
garding the brazenness of the 
rebels on the outskirts of the 
city, showing that the insur- 
gents not only dare to come 
within a few miles of the capital, 
but have actually entered it. 

“On Monday night a band of 
them camped near Colon ceme- 
tery, during the morning retir- 

















The eager and enterprising Staff of Major-General Loynaz del Castillo 


ing, however, toward the coun- 
try. 
“It_is said that several of the 


AT THE EXTREME RIGHT IS CAPTAIN GILBERT H. CARR, OF WEST 115TH STREET, NEW YORK, WHO, rebel officers were seen in the 


WHEN THE TRUCE WAS DECLARED, SAID, “ HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO COME ALL THE WAY DOWN 
HERE TO HAVE A LITTLE FUN, AND THEN FIND THEM GIVING OUT RAIN-CHECKS ?” 


battle, or they may not,” says General Loynaz. “Surely I do not 
know. But I do know that the Rural Guard lost 170 men, killed 
and wounded, in that tight, though they pretend they lost only a 
dozen.” 

Casualties in battle are very hard to estimate with accuracy. A 
genial man who was graduated from the Collectorship of the Port 
of New York to the Presidency of the United States used to say 
that the losses reported at any game of poker were always four 
times greater than the winnings, because the loser always doubled 
his misfortune in telling of it, while the winner divided his win- 
nings by two. In battles the rule is reversed. 

General Loynaz merely smiled a reticent smile when I asked him 
the second time why he was leading his army up to the gates of 
Havana. It was simply appalling, in these piping times of peace, 
to meet on the road so many rugged fellows spurring toward 
Havana, most of them well armed and all of them well fed and 
seemingly eager to fight. They have the best horses on the island, 
as a moment’s comparison will show. It was-sad, after reviewing 
the march past of Asbert’s and Loynaz’s cavalry at Marianao, to 
look at the poor, thin, jaded horses in the government corrals only 
a mile away. 

The rebels have a discerning eye for good horseflesh. As some 
2000 of them jogged past me toward Havana on the calzado 
(macadamized road) this morning, at least every third trooper 
looked over my mount with quick, roving, gypsy eye, grinned 
with enthysiasm, and yelled, “ Bueno caballo!” with such evident 
admiration and cupidity that I was glad I was an American. For, 
up to this time,‘no matter how great the stress of circumstances, 
everything an American possesses on this island has been safe. 

The rebels have taken the towns for fifty miles along the calzado 
by which one approaches Havana from the southwest—Artemisa, 
Wajay, Arroyo, Arenas (Sandy Guleh), Arroyo Naranjo (Orange 
Gulch), Calvario, Bejucal, San- 


parks of the city night before 
last, and that a few of them 
actually attended some of the 
theatres and sat among the audience throughout the _per- 
formance.” 

Really, brazenness seems far too mild a word. 

When one remembers that as recently as ten days ago it was 
necessary to travel one hundred miles into the country and then 
to go far from the ralroad to find the rebels, it is startling to meet 
them swarming so close to the city cf Havana. And, meanwhile, 
their leaders are protesting vehemently against the action of the 
government in building little forts and blockhouses, during the 
truce, along the'road to Havana. 

The new blockhouse that overlooks the Almendares River, a few 
furlongs west of the capital, suggests great possibilities in stopping 
the advance of gentlemen who come prancing in to take the city. 
The house is made up of two sections, one of which is set askew of 
the other, as if you should slice a big dry-goods box horizontally 
across the middle and twist the upper part half-way around. This 
little fort commands the famous bridge of La Lisa and some three 
hundred yards of the steep road leading up from the river. Its 
protected angles, facing eight different ways, will give its garrison 
good opportunities for fine shooting at the enemy. 

But the thing that has bothered the rebels most in this war 
is the machine-gun. There are four examples of this death-deal- 
ing apparatus in the field, and they are all operated by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Legion. The gun is a smooth and shiny little 
thing, whose appearance suggests a long and thick-barrelled putty- 
blower with a pistol grip at the butt. It is mounted on a tripod, 
and in repose it looks as harmless as a surveyor’s theodolite. But 
when battle begins and the crew feed in endless rows of cartridges, 
each gun hurls out bullets at the rate of 500 a minute. The 
machines are sighted up to 2000 yards and kill at 2500—say, a mile 
and a half—and they sputter and shriek a fierce song. They made 
their first appearance in action on the island of Cuba in the big 





tiago de las Vegas, Quivican, La 





Salud, El Cano, Calabazar, Cai- 
maito, Rincon, Rancho Bayero, 
La Lisa—the full list is too long 
to print. In every case General 
Loynaz has ordered the alcalde 
to organize a_ police force 
“armed with the club, the 
machete, and the revolver,” in 
order to “arrest the individuals 
of this army who may commit 
disorders.” He promises the 
alealdes that these improvised 
policemen “ will be paid oppor- 
tunely by the republic.” This 
is the first act of any insurrec- 
tionist leader that looks like 
establishment of civil organiza- 
tion. 

The plan has already borne 
good fruit. Not only have all 
the Azaldos behaved themselves 
prettily on the way, but Sefior 
Don Claudio Padron, the honor- 
able and learned alealde of Wa- 
jay, has handsomely testified to 
that effect in a letter to General 























Loynaz. 

“T shall not end, sir,” he 
writes, “without having the 
pleasure to celebrate the correct 
conduct observed by the forces 
of your meritorious command in 


General Ernesto Asbert’s 2000 Rebel Cavalry marching up to Marianao, six Miles from Havana 
“If THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS IAD ONLY BEGUN A FEW DAYS LATER,” SAID GENERAL LOYNAZ 
DEL CASTILLO, “WE SHOULD HAVE CAPTURED HAVANA. WE WERE WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE 
AND THE BLOW WAS ABOUT TO FALL WHEN WE HEARD THAT A TRUCE HAD BEEN DECLARED” 
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. 
battle at Consolacion del Sur a few days ago, and the neighbors 
and the rebels are never weary of telling about them. As they tell, 
they raise eyes and hands very high, and do imitations of men 
earnestly dodging something. The general opinion seems to be 
that it is a little unkind to use such implements in a nice, fraternal 
war. 

The men behind these guns are aliens from all parts of the 
world, but most of them are Americans. Their Cuban allies in 
the government army look upon them with a little fear and a great 
deal of distrust, for although engaged under the same flag they are 
not quite sympatico. The Foreign Legion men stick closely to one 
another, and don’t seem to regret their lack of social prestige. 
They didn’t come here to look for that. 

Colonel Herbert A. Clews, the commander, has been one of the 
government’s gunnery experts for years. He is young, slender, and 
blue-eyed, with fair hair ‘and a wisp of reddish mustache, also a 
calm voice whose accents betray his English origin. He was in 
the British service years ago, and they say he managed a dynamite 
gun for the Cuban 
revolutionists in the 


there is such a thing in this world as gratitude—with ice in it or 
not, just as he likes. 

The greatest old boy of the Foreign Legion is Captain E. B. 
Webster, an elderly Yankee from Litchfield, Connecticut, the coun- 
try of robust onions and still more robust men. The cap’n would 
rather eat than fight, but, as it is often necessary to eat—well, 
pshaw! a man has to have the price, even if he has to fight for it. 
And fighting in Cuba just now is almost the best-paying profession. 
He who lives by it can eat terrapin and canvas-back—if there are 
still such things beyond this troubled land of garbanzos and papas 
frituras, There is nothing of the fire-eater about Webster. On 
the day after Colonel Avalos had driven Pino Guerra’s men out of 
Consolacion the cap’n and I were chatting when a cheerful lieu- 
tenant came along and remarked, “ We’re going after ’em.” 

* Dern it all! I hope not,” said the cap’n in his slow New England 
drawl. ‘“ Here we’ve been cooped up in that blamed hot train for 
thirty-six hours, fighting day and night, with mighty little to 
eat, and the rebels giving us no time to eat it. I’m tired of 
fighting. What I[ 
want is a long sleep 
and a few good meals. 





war of independence. 





Since that time he has 
been a dealer in 
machinery and in real 
estate, and for a while 
he was a captain in 
the Havana police. 
He has much common 
sense, as shall appear 
presently. 

Captain Tom Ab- 
bott, 2 trifle taller 
than Jim Jeffries, and 
seemingly quite as 
strong, is a jolly Scot 
who has fought his 
way around the world. 
When he goes soldier- 
ing, South Africa and 
South America look 
alike to him, provided 
the pay is generous 
and regular. Tom is 
apt to be a trifle over- 
enthusiastic at times. 
Anything that moves 
in front of his gun 
tempts him. 

A few days ago I 
was hurrying across 
country to Havana to 
send up some facts 
about the battle of 
Consolacion. The 
military train, which 
had been ambushed 
and fired on by rebels 
at intervals for thirty- 
six hours, was now 
detained by a wrecked 
bridge at nearly every 
river. An American 








But, say, you. ought 
to have been there 
when I got those 
charging rebels right 
on the transverse. 
When the gun _ got 
going I tell ye they 
tumbled down off their 
horses like a pack 0’ 
cards. Here, _ lieu- 
tenant, how soon do 
we start?” 

Cap’n Webster was 
a coasting skipper 
sailing out of Yankee 
ports for many years. 
He is heavy, stoop- 
shouldered, and “ set 
in his ways.” He 
brought a few fili- 
buster cargoes into 
Cuba during the war 
of independence, and, 
at the age when most 
men take to golf, he 
grew so fond of fight- 
ing that he has never 
been able to shake off 
the fascinations of the 
game. He was United 
States consul at Car- 
denas for a while, but 
as soon as this re- 
bellion started he be- 
gan to help organize 
the Foreign Legion. 

Captain George 
Reno is 1 New-Yorker, 
tall, slim, -pale, and 
bashful. He came 
down here as a free- 











who guided me 





lance war correspond- 





through the wilder- 
ness was careful to 
keep far away from 
the railroad track. 

** Those fellows with 
the machine-guns are 
flighty,” he said. 
“They came near get- 
ting a poor pig-herd the other day, just because he was moving 
along the road in a rebel neighborhood.” 

So we plunged into the manigua and studiously refrained from 
making a noise like a pig-herd. At Taco-Taco we rode out from 
behind a group of royal palms and gasped. There was the military 
train nine hundred yards away, stalled by a broken bridge at the 
Rio Manso, And as we stood at gaze, so I learned later, jolly 
Tom Abbott, on the roof of the armored car, trained his machine- 
gun on us and cried: . 

“By George! There they are in the very place I dusted them 
out of two days ago! Rebels!) I remember that bunch of 
palms.” . 

And then, as there followed no sputtering or shrieking of the 
gun, the large and genial Tom Alvord, of New York, complained 
that he was being deprived of proper entertainment. 

“If you've got the range so accurately,” he said, “ why on earth 
don’t you send them a few?” 

“Can't,” replied Abbott, with a sad break in his voice. ‘“ Colonel 
Clews has given orders not to fire without his permission.” 

Abbott hurried down and found Clews. 

“If you’re sure they’re rebels, go ahead,” said the Colonel. 

Tom was sure, but he didn’t go ahead. He never had a chance. 
Mr. Howe and I had gone ahead with great promptness. My horse 
was one of the prize beauties in the army of Christopher Columbus, 
yet its ancient bones showed, under proper urging with knees, 
hands, voice, whip, and spur, a marvellous burst of speed far into 
the manigua. As for Colonel Clews, he shall learn some day that 


The Government Blockhouse overlooking the Almendares River near Havana 
WHILE THE REBELS SWARMED CLOSE TO THE CAPITAL THEY PROTESTED VEHEMENTLY 
AGAINST THE ACTION OF THE GOVERNMENT IN BUILDING FORTS AND BLOCKHOUSES ALONG 

THE APPROACHES 


ent ten years ago, and 
acquired the fighting 
habit. He hasn’t got 
his company recruited 
yet, but when they do 
take the field the Azal- 
dos had better look 
out. 

Lieutenant Adolph Fittig was a gentle real-estate dealer in 
Havana until the war began. Then he remembered with joy the 
fine times he had during his military service in Germany a few 
years ago. Away to the winds went the real-estate business, and 
the Herr Ober-Lieutenant burst into bloom in his uniform. 

Lieutenant Herbert Shockley is a small and very cheerful young 
fighting-man from Philadelphia. When they organized the Foreign 
Legion he smiled and said he believed he’d take a commission. 
When he was firing a machine-gun on the roof of the armored car 
and a rebel Mauser bullet went through his leg, he smiled and said 
he believed lightning never struck twice in the same place. I 
wanted to photograph him as soon as he bad a little leisure after 
the battle. He smiled. “ Better wait till I can stand up straight,” 
he advised. ‘ A fellow hates to look sickly in a picture.” 

The angriest soldier of ‘fortune I ever saw is Gilbert H. Carr, 
who came in great haste all the way from West One Hundred and 
Fifteenth Street, New York, the Morningside Heights district, to 
take part in the game. General Loynaz del Castillo made him a 
captain in the rebel forces—and then this truce was declared. 

*“Wouldn’t that irritate you?” Carr asked me. “ How would 
you like to come all the way down here to have a little fun, and 
then find them giving out rain checks?” 

It does seem a trifle rough on Carr. He is a slender, fair-skinned, 
blue-eyed youngster who belongs in the second company of the 
Twelfth Regiment, New York National Guard, when he’s at home. 
He has fought in South Africa and in a few South-American 
revolutions. 
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THE ANTI-NEGRO RIOTS 
IN ATLANTA 


By THOMAS GIBSON 


THE MATTER I SEND IS ACCURATE, AND WITHOUT COLOR OR PREJUDICE. I HAVE TOLD THE WORST, BUT NO MORE, 
SOUTHERN READERS WILL GREATLY APPRECIATE ONE STORY WHICH IS FAIR. SOME OF THE MATTER FROM HERE 
HAS BEEN VERY MUCH OVERDRAWN .—An Extract from the Author's Letter to the Editor 








HE principal business street of Atlanta bears two names— 
the south end, Whitehall, and the north end, with which 
we have to deal, being Peachtree. The principal inter- 
secting street also has two names, that part of the street 
running west of Peachtree being Marietta Street, and the 

eastern end of the same street being called Decatur, Peachtree 
being the dividing line. The junction of Peachtree, Marietta, and 
Decatur streets may be called the business centre of the city. 
Walking west, north, or south of this focusing point, one sees the 
ordinary sights of a thriving Southern city; but only two blocks 
to the east, on Decatur Street, cheap frame buildings begin to 
appear: pawnbrokers’ shops, cheap saloons, basement dives, and 
worse. The population in this quarter consists almost entirely of 
negroes. White men—mostly foreigners, Russian Jews and 
Greeks—run many of the saloons, pawn-shops, and restaurants 
which cater to a negro trade. On Saturday nights this locality 
is crowded with negroes. Four blocks from Peachtree, on Decatur 
Street, one may see literally thousands of half-drunken negro men 
and women. The man who has the temerity to venture there is in 
the very worst part of Atlanta, and in the hatching-place of negro 
criminals. 

At six o’clock on Saturday evening, September 22, the localities 
described presented no unusual appearance. There was, however, 
a general topic of discussion. Almost daily for a week, the news- 
papers had published accounts of assaults on white women, and 
on this particular day there had been reported four separate at- 


tempted assaults of this character, in Atlanta. Men gathered in. 


little groups and discussed the situation. On every side one heard 
the same words, “ What are we going to do about it?” and the 
emphatic statement, “Something must be done.” There were’ no 
signs of disorder, but the crowd continued to grow larger,: and 
the discussions more animated. A great many rough, half-drunken 
men and boys from sixteen to twenty-one years of age swelled the 
crowd. 

At 8.30 a man mounted a dry-goods box in front of the Kimball 
House, which stands on the corner of Decatur and Pryor streets, 
one block east of Peachtree Street. This man harangued the 
crowd about him and incited them to riot. Then a negro mes- 
senger came by on a bicycle, and was knocked off the wheel. He 
arose and was knocked down again. Then an unknown negro on 
the edge of the crowd stabbed a white boy in the thigh. By this 


time thousands of people had gathered in the vicinity, and the 
race riot had begun. 

At nine o'clock Mayor Woodward made his way through the 
crowd, and mounted the same dry-goods box from which the incendi- 
ary speech had been made, and begged the crowd to disperse and go 
home. He was listened to in absolute silence, and at the conclu- 
sion of his speech the chasing of passing negroes went on as be- 
fore; citizens on the outskirts of the crowd warned negroes to 
turn back, and in most cases they did. Then a body of over a 
thousand men and boys moved east on Decatur Street to Central 
Avenue and attacked a negro skating-rink, but were tuned back 
by the police. Again the Mayor appealed to the crowd, again it 
listened respectfully, cheered him heartily, and resumed the chasing 
and pelting of negroes. 

Mayor Woodward stepped to a fire-alarm box and sent in a 
general alarm. Every engine in the city responded. The Mayor 
called the Chief to him and pointed to the mob: *“ Drown them 
out,” he said, tersely. 


The firemen promptly turned the hose on the crowd, which 


cheered lustily, and shifted its base out of range of the water. 
The negroes had all disappeared by this time, but a trolley-car 
with negro passengers came by; there were white women on the 
same car, and this seemed to infuriate the mob. Cries of “ kill 
them,” “lynch them,” came from all sides. The car was stopped, 
and a crowd of half-mad men boarded it and beat the negro occu- 
pants to the floor. On this car, it is claimed, three negroes were 
left dead under the seats. 

Then the mob separated into several divisions; one division 
moved west on Marietta Street to where the Post-office stands. 
Across the street from the government building was a negro 
barber shop; this the mob entered and destroyed, killed the two 
negro barbers, dragged their bodies out into the street, and flung 
them into an alley. Across the street from the barber shop 
was a Greek fruit-store. Some one cried that a negro had taken 
refuge there, and the crowd at once proceeded to demolish the 
stand. é 

The mob, like all mobs, grew fiercer and more bloodthirsty as 
the night wore on. Such scenes as those described above were 
enacted over and over again wherever a negro was found. How 
many were killed will probably never be known. Statements run 
from six to sixteen as to the victims of Saturday night. Probably 





























Squads of Georgia National Guardsmen patrolling Marietta Street, Atlanta, the Morning after the Outbreak to prevent a 
recurrence of the Rioting 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM THE SPOT WHERE THE MOB FORMED. THE POST-OFFICE, NEAR WHICH THE FIRST MURDER OC- 
CURRED, IS THE TOWERED BUILDING ON THE RIGHT. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE MONUMENT TO HENRY W, GRADY, IN THE SHADOW 
OF WHICH THREE NEGROES WERE KILLED 
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citizens were turned away 
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from the Court-house steps 
after the requisite number had 
been secured. 

At the request of many of 
the leaders of the colored race, 
every negro barber shop and 
restaurant in the city was 
closed. ‘ 

The crime against woman- 
hood which was the germ of 
this uprising has, of course, 
gone far to arouse a_ race 
hatred. The crime has been 
growing steadily, and critics 
must pause to consider that 
the effects of these assaults do 
not stop with their victims. 
The result is far-reaching 
terror. Every woman who is 
left unprotected for an hour 
is terror-stricken. The effect 
of the crime comes home in a 
measure to every family, 
whether they have been really 
endangered or not. The same 
blind ery goes up on all sides, 

















When the General Riot Call was Tolled the State Troops responded promptly and lined the Main Streets 
THERE WAS NO FURTHER TROUBLE IN 
RUT RIOTING CONTINUED IN THE SUBURBS UNTIL PUT DOWN BY THE MILITARY 


AN HOUR AFTER THE TROOPS APPEARED THE MOB DISPERSED. 
THE CITY, 


the lower number is nearest the truth. About twenty injured 


negroes were taken to the hospital. 

The mob was now beyond all hope of control. All the saloons 
had been closed, and one was promptly smashed to supply the 
crowd with liquor. Every firearm in the Decatur Street pawn- 
shops had been sold at high prices, and a hardware-store was 
broken open to secure fresh arms and ammunition. 

At 12.20 o’clock on Sunday morning, fifteen slow strokes sounded 
on the big fire-bell—a general riot-call and the signal for the State 
militia. The troops responded promptly, and in an hour the mob 
melted away. 

On Sunday the militia lined the main thoroughfares. Sheriff 
Nelms, with three deputies, patrolled the troublesome districts. 
There was no trouble to speak of on Sunday, and but little on 
Monday during the day. But on Monday night tie trouble was 
renewed in the suburbs of the city. At Brownville, a negro settle- 
ment two miles south of Atlanta, on Monday night, Officer James 
Heard was shot and killed from ambush. In the battle that fol- 
lowed two negroes were shot dead, and three white officers were 
wounded. Two negroes suspected of complicity in the affair were 
arrested and brought to Atlanta. They were taken from a 
trolley-car one mile from the centre of the city by angry men and 
shot to death. A white woman who witnessed this, almost at her 
door, fell dead from fright and excitement. 

At break of dawn Tuesday, September 25, a troop of cavalry 
and one company of infantry surrounded Brownville and captured 
257 negroes, all of whom were armed. Two were killed trying to 
escape. 

This is a brief and accurate account of the riots in Atlanta. 
No doubt the stories telegraphed to newspapers by excitable or 
sensational correspondents have grossly exaygerated the affair. 

As to the attitude of the authorities and the best citizens of 
Atlanta, it may be said that the mob was composed principally 
of the very worst classes, with a large percentage of irresponsible 
boys. On Sunday morning 
hundreds of men were stand- 


“What are we going to do 
about it?” and no remedy is 
suggested. ’ 

Thoughtful people say there 
is one thing to be done about 
it, and it is being done. The 
district in Atlanta, previously mentioned as the gathering and 


hatching place of criminal negroes, must be cleaned out. This 
work had been started several days before the riots began. Twenty- 


two licenses for negro restaurants and dives were revoked at the 
last meeting of the city council, and thirty-nine were laid aside 
for investigation. The conditions on Decatur Street are bad, but 
they are no worse than in other Southern cities, and such localities 
find a counterpart in the criminal districts of most cities, whether 
the criminals be white or black. Most of the dives are under- 
ground. Whiskey is sold at five cents a drink, or fifty cents a 
quart, and cocaine is easily procured. The walls of some of these 
dives are covered with pictures which do not admit of even a 
suggestion of a description. In one lodging-house visited by the 
writer, nine beds were found in one room, and there were beds in 
the kitchen where the morning meal was preparing. Cheap beer 
was sold in this place if ordered with meals. The price of a lodg- 
ing was ten cents. All along this street are open-air fish-stalls, 
—mullet stands—where mullets are sold at a price determined by 
the age of the fish. I do not venture too far in my description of 
this district; it does not make nice reading. As to white foreigners 
who cater to negro trade and negro vice in this locality, it is left 
to the judgment of the reader which is of the higher grade in the 
social scale, the proprietors or their customers. That this plague- 
spot is responsible for much crime is unquestionably the case. 
The very lowest class of blacks gather there, and their minds are 
inflamed by cocaine, the miserable stuff called whiskey, bad pictures, 
and gross talk. 

The district has had a subtle growth, and has been allowed to 
flourish without attracting much attention, until the growth of 
crime and the outbreak of September 22 aroused the people to its 
nature and influence. 

In justice to the South it must be pointed out that such dis- 
tricts, in whatever city they have existed, have seldom been 
broken up until their presence has been made apparent by atrocities 








ing about the streets, and, as 
one man, they were deploring 
and denouncing the riot. The 
rioters were nowhere in evi- 
dence. Forty of the ring- 
leaders were sentenced Mon- 
day to long terms on _ the 
chain-gang, without the privi- 
lege of a fine, and, in addition, 
were held to the criminal 
courts. Every effort has been 
made by officials to prevent 
further outbreaks. Every 
saloon in the city has been 
closed indefinitely, and there 
are no side entrances. At this 
writing, September 25, one 
regiment of infantry, one bat- 
tery of light artillery, one 
troop of cavalry, two hundred 
policemen, and five hundred 
deputy sheriffs are patrolling 
and guarding the city. No 
one is allowed to loiter on the 
streets, and every man who 




















cannot explain his business is 








locked up promptly, be he 
white or black. When the 
Sheriff began swearing in 
deputies to support the law 
and order, fully a thousand 
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A Squad of the State Troops at Sunrise after a Night’s Vigil in Marietta Street 


WHILE THE MILITIAMEN WERE ON DUTY IN THE PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARES, SHERIFF NELMS, WITH 
THREE DEPUTIES, PATROLLED THE TROUBLESOME DISTRICTS ABOUT DECATUR STREET IN AN AUTOMOBILE 
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Looking North on Peachtree Street on the Sunday Morning following the Rioting 


THE ANTI-NEGRO OUTBREAK OCCURRED ONE BLOCK DOWN DECATUR STREET, THE FIRST STREET TO TIIE RIGHT. THERE, IN FRONT OF THE 





or crimes. The normal attitude of the Southern man to the negro 
is very widely misunderstood. The opinion that negroes are brow- 
beaten or maltreated here is wholly fallacious. As a matter of 
fact, the Southerner knows the negro’s incompetency and _ short- 
comings, and puts up with them far more patiently than would a 
Northern employer of labor. It is only when the negro becomes in- 
solent or criminal that anger is aroused. The Southerner looks 
upon the negro as belonging’ to a lower social and intellectual 
order, and treats him accordingly. He does not hate him, he simply 
looks down upon him, much as the residents of a Northern city 
look upon the lowest white element. 

There is no attempt at argument of the merits of the race ques- 
tion in the above. The writer is a Northern man, for two years a 
resident of the South, and conditions are presented as found. 

Whether the cleansing of the city will decrease crime and pre- 
vent future outbreaks and future outrages remains to be seen. 


KIMBALL HOUSE, A MAN MOUNTED A BOX AND MADE THE FIRST DESPERATE APPEAL TO THE CROWD 


Most of the theories for the improvement of the negro are 
chimerical—the dreams of people who write or speak without a 
knowledge of actual conditions. 

In this section mob violence and lynchings find no justification 
on the ground of laxity of laws. The negro criminal is dealt with 
severely and swiftly; in fact, he has, if anything, the worst of it 
before a jury. 

If a student of the race question will come to the South and 
bring his theories with him, it is probable that before he has been 
here a year he will find that he cannot make comparisons between 
the negroes of the North and the South. They are very. widely 
different. It is certain that unless his theory is entirely new and 
immensely forcible and practical, he will be sadly perplexed, and, 
perhaps, will soon be joining in that universal, unanswered cry 
which is heard on every side: “ Something must be done. What 
are we going to do about it?” 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY COMMANDING OPERATIONS IN CUBA 


























BRIGADIER-GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON, WHO IS CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE WHICH HAS IN CHARGE THE 
TASK OF DISPOSING AMICABLY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN IN ARMS AGAINST THE LATE CUBAN GOVERN- 
MENT. THE ATTITUDE OF THE REBELS HAS BEEN DOCILE 



































CAPTAIN SEATON SCHROEDER, COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES 
BATTLESHIP “ VIRGINIA,” WHO SUPERVISED THE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE LANDING AND ENCAMPMENT OF THE AMERICAN MARINES 
IN HAVANA, AFTER THE ASSUMPTION BY THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE TEMPORARY CONTROL OF CUBA ON SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
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TINGLEY’S POST-PRANDIAL TRAP 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


Illustrated by Albert Levering 








HUNDRED and fifty gentlemen in evening dress sat in 

ghastly alignment along the sides of the huge banquet- 

table. The débris of an elaborately indigestible menu had 

been removed from the cloth, and one hundred and fifty 

stomachs were, so to speak, wringing their hands over the 
problem in their midst. 

3efore each gentleman was his demi-tasse and his thimble of 
liqueur. The air was heavily aromatic with the incense of one 
hundred cigars and the smell of fifty cigarettes. There was a show 
of luxury everywhere; yet a look of dogged misery sat on every 
mien, and despair was abroad in the very atmosphere as at the 
feast of a Belshazzar. 

But there was no handwriting on the wall to cause this dejec- 
tion. The explanation was simple. During the procession of 
viands and cates and embottled sunshine, conversation had flowed 
freely from uncorked souls, jokes had popped and laughter had 


Congress—an eminence that seems to unfit one hopelessly for after- 
dinner speaking. 

With an eloquence that was appallingly out of place, the toast- 
master -began to dilate on the grandeurs of American liberty, the 
westward progress of the star of empire, the lowly prairie-schooner 
with its freight of glory, and the magnificence of our free-school 
system. 

It was all very important and more or less true, but it did not 
contribute to digestion. The toast-master let the eagle scream him- 
self hoarse, then made him scream some more. He pulled out the 
tail-feathers one by one, and it was only when he had extracted 
the last pin-feather that he consented to introduce the first speaker. 

The Honorable Justice Sudbury had for his subject the promis- 
ing little trifle, “ International law in its relation to the origin 
and scope of the Monroe doctrine.” 

The justice gazed down on the guests as if they were so many 
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Drawn by Albert Levering 


“IS THE OLD HORSE-THIE? GOING TO TALK ALL NIGHT?” 


gurgled. But now the after-dinner speaker was getting in his 
deadly work. 

It is said that you can always tell, at a banquet, who the 
speakers are to be by observing those who eat least, drink most 
desperately, and wear the sorriest faces. But, once the food has 
vanished, it is the audience, not the speakers, that wear the sorry 
faces. 

This was not the first banquet Mr. Oliver Tingley had attended, 
but it was the first since his last solemn oath that he would never 
go to another. He always made such a vow after hours of that 
abject despondency, that living death, that state of tormented 
coma, one endures while flannel-brained oafs squeak and gibber 
through their after-dinner speeches. 

On this occasion Mr. Tingley had been unable to decline the 
invitation. He knew the dinner would be harmoniously composed 
and melodiously served. He promised himself that, along about 
tobacco-lighting time, he would fade away with the first smoke. 
But it had been his ill luck to be placed next to one of the speakers. 
He gave up hope of escape. 

He was in for martyrdom. He little knew, as he sat there, that 
this ordeal was to inspire him with an epoch-making idea. It is 
not necessity but sorrow that is the mother of invention. How 
little we know when we suffer what will be the outcome of our 
grief! What is the pearl but the tear-drop of a despondent clam? 

The toast-master had been chosen for his political eminence in 






defendants in a civil action. And he read to them a speech full of 
legal verbiage and pomposity that had neither a scintilla of in- 


terest nor a prophecy of conclusion. He might have been talking | 


yet had not one of the guests, who had managed to become cozily 
drunk, leaned across the table and asked in a loud and bibulous 
tone, 

“Is the old horse-thief going to talk all night?” 

The justice overheard, and came to a halt in the midst of an 
elaborately mixed metaphor. He realized that the offence was 
beyond his jurisdiction and he could not sentence the man to death. 
He clutched at a few straws, and ignominiously sank into his seat. 

Every one applauded—ostensibly the speaker, actually the benefi- 
cent drunkard. This apparently unimportant episode started in 
Tingley’s mind the first-workings of the idea that resulted in his 
era-establishing invention. 

The toast-master rose again, studied his notes, and told a. few 
stories, of whose hoary antiquity he alone seemed to be ignorant. 
He dragged them from their graves with the glee of a grinning 
ghoul. But as even the effort and inclination to be humorous are 
rare at banquets, the audience acclaimed him with gratitude. 
But he introduced Senator Peavey, whose subject was ‘“ Peace hath 
her Victories no less Renown’d than War.—MILToN.” 

He spent five minutes saying that he was no speaker, and 
twenty-five minutes proving it beyond a shadow of ‘doubt. 

He began logically with the first war, that’ of Cain and Abel, and 
came down the valleys of history with the deliberation of a ‘glacier, 
neglecting few details and freezing everything he touched. 

People coughed, shuffled their feet, talked and groaned. One 
man gave vent to a cavernous and reverberant yawn. Everybody 
laughed. But the speaker ignored him. 

At the end of thirty minutes Senatoft Peavey had reached the 
paintings of Verestchagin, which he described with detail that was 
harrowing without being interesting. : 

A man from Texas delighted a group by declaring, “If he 
doesn’t shut up, I’ll shoot him,” but he disappointed them by 
inaction, though they promised him a verdict of justifiable homicide 
in self-defence. But nobody ever does the things that everybody 
wants to do. 

In the baleony a few women sat yawning behind their fans, and 
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wondered what men saw in these affairs. 


mundane, even Peavey came to an end. 


Again a long interlude by the incorrigible toast-master, then he 
Now Quinby was chiefly famous 
for the occasion when he prevented the House from voting on a 
bill by talking against it for thirty-six hours, at which time the 
exhausted majority promised him anything if he would quit. 

He began as if he were going to do it again, but Mr. Tingley grew 


introduced Congressman Quinby. 


desperate. He rose from his place and 
sneaked from the room under pretence 
that he was overcome with a nose-bleed. 
Less courageous diners gazed at him with 
envy and longed for a hemorrhage or a 
paralytic stroke to rescue them. 

Once out of the room, Tingley decided 
to walk home.* The silence of the sky 
and the beautiful repose of the glitter- 
ing stars led the thoughts to that heaven 
where there is no after-dinner speaking. 
It soothed him and uplifted his soul to a 
height where he longed to do something 
to help his suffering fellow men, and to 
leave a name that posterity should call 
blessed. 

Plainly the crying need of the twentieth 
century was a means of choking off long 
speeches after dinners. Warnings, 
prayers, hints, did no good. Tingley had 
once heard a desperate toast-master intro- 
duce a speaker thus: 

“The hour is exceedingly late. Every 
one wants to go home. L[ call upon Mr. 
Thaddeus Budd, because I know he has 
the good taste to close the occasion with 
about half a dozen words.” 

After such a preface, Tingley had seen 
this man Budd rise and taik for one hour 
by the clock. And one hour of after-din- 
ner speaking equals a cycle of Cathay. 

He had seen speakers who talked on 
and on while the banqueters, one by one, 
in common despair, folded their napkins 
like the Arabs and as silently stole away. 

He had seen speakers provoke a riot of 
protest and talk it down. 

He had seen speakers resist the tugging 
of the toast-master at their coat tails. 

It was evident that the relief was not 
to be found in admonition or prayer or in 
any human intervention. The simplest 
means of ending the evils of after-dinner 
speeches would be of course to give up 
the dinners. But Tingley knew that men 
liked to get together in regalia over the 
board. It was a survival of primitive 
and cannibal times. 


But like all things 
: rest probably grabbed him, threw him in the pot, and made an 
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entrée or a hors-d’euvre out of him. 
Tingley started with joy. 
these effete days to induce banqueters to eat a garrulous speaker. 
But why not boil him? 
Tingley hurried home, and late as it was, went to his desk, 
turned on the light, and worked like mad drawing plans. His 


“ But in those days,” he mused, “if a man talked too long, the 


Ah! an idea!” 
Of course, it would be impossible in 
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“I CALL THE DEVICE TINGLEY’S POST-PRANDIAL TRAP OR BANQUETING MADE EASY ” 
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wife found him there at 4 a.m. He heard a gasp 
and saw her standing somewhat like the Goddess 
of Liberty in curl-papers, ete. 

“What in Heaven’s name are you doing at this 
hour?” she gasped. 

“Saving the great American people from the 
greatest danger that now threatens them—the 
danger of being talked to death,” said Tingley, with 
a strange gleam in his eye. ‘ Conversation has al- 
ways been the greatest sin of republics; and 
dyspepsia admittedly the greatest blotch on Amer- 
ican health: ergo, dyspepsia is caused by conversa- 
tion. Remove the cause and nature will do the rest. 
I have at last discovered the remedy.” 

Mrs. Tingley was not interested, but she edged 
toward a cold steam-radiator and listened while 
Tingley ran on: 

“ Like all the great inventions, my dear, the sim- 
plicity and obviousness of this chietly excite one to 
marvel that the ages have had to wait so long for 
its discovery. My device is based on the same idea 
as that of common or garden gallows. 

“The speaker, when introduced, is escorted to a 
platform or dais, slightly raised above the level 
of the floor so that all may see him better. He is 
in reality standing on a trap-door, operated by 
clockwork. As soon as he begins to speak, the 
toast-master presses a button, which sets the clock 
mechanism in action. The speaker is warned that 
his remarks must be limited to ten minutes. It is 
possible to prolong the time by a simple adjust- 
ment of the clockwork; but under no circumstances 
can this be extended beyond eighteen minutes, as 
nobody on earth can conceivably have anything to 
say that a crowd of men full of dinner can prop- 
erly listen to for longer than a quarter of an 
hour. 

“One minute before the allotted time the speaker 
hears a low but ominous buzzing beneath his feet. 
This gives him ample time for his peroration, or re- 
minds him of his final story. He then finishes and 
retires. 

** Otherwise—otherwise, my dear, at the exact 
end of the allotted time, the trap beneath him 
opens automatically, and he disappears into a yawn- 
ing chasm.” F 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Tingley, with 
pardonable excitement. “What becomes of him 
then?” 

“That depends,” said Mr. Tingley. “I have 
several schemes in mind. In Pattern A he is 
dropped into a large caldron of boiling oil. This 

(Continued on page 1469.) 
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SEACOAST DEFENCE 


AND THE GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 
By HENRY JAY CASE 


INADEQUATE 








F war were declared to-morrow with a first-class power, great 
would be the consternation in the metropolis of this vast 
country. Congress has failed to act fully on the lessons 
learned in 1898. True, defences have been planned and the 
works started, but the situation is similar to that of a $500,- 

000 house with everything completed save the roof, and the in- 
terior left to suffer from each succeeding downpour. Our sea- 
coast defences are very much in this condition, and if any hostile 
fleet. desired to toss shell into them it could do so quite at its 
leisure. Then, as in the past, we would have the spectacle of 
citizens begging for ships, men, and materials for protection. The 
ships could not come because the navy must keep its fleet intact. 
Money, men, and material, however, would be wasted with reck- 
lessness appalling and a fearful extravagance when compared with 
what could have been accomplished if the same were spent calmly 
and with sober business judgment in times of peace. 

The difference between the actual and proper methods of pro- 
cedure cannot be overestimated. As matters stand at present, the 
fearful paralysis of business interests in case of a bombardment 
would be so enormous that the mind can enly form a hazy con- 
ception of the results. The effects, so far-reaching, make it re- 
markable that the people of this country do not demand proper 
protection for the great trade centres of the country. Under 
present conditions even a phantom fleet would produce direful 
terror. The trains would be crowded with fleeing inhabitants; 
commercial vessels would fear to sail; business of all kinds would 
become stagnant. Newspapers would vie with one another in run- 
ning out extras magnifying the number of ships, and many would 
be the failures reported. The foregoing statements are no idle 
dream, but are made from observations of actual war conditions. 

Let us suppose, however, that New York should have a sense of 
security from a fleet in being, forts completed and_ properly 
manned, and submarine mines ready to be laid to forbid the 
entrance of a hostile fleet. How different would be our picture! 
The phantom fleet would have no effect and real fleets no terrors, 
for we all know that trained Americans have few equals as fight- 


ing-men. Upon the declaration of war crowds would sean the 
bulletin-boards, newspapers would race to get out extras just the 
same, but feeling of excitement would be merely that of a rousing 
election day.. There would be no frightened citizens hastening to 
the interior, and travel would be the other way, just as it is to- 
day when the pleasure-seekers are off for Coney Island and other 
near-by resorts down the bay. Box-oflice seats would still be re- 
served two weeks in advance, and the restaurants filled by the 
same gay crowds that occupy the tables to-day. Down-town, 
business would proceed as on any semi-holiday. } 

Notwithstanding the indifference of Congress rapid strides have 
been made by the artillery since the war with Spain. Range and 
communication systems have been developed, guns have been built, 
the mine-system has been developed and modernized, but neither 
the funds to fully install the material nor the men to operate 
what is installed have been provided. In fact, we have only about 
one-third of the men necessary for a single shift at the guns, and 
none have been supplied for torpedo service. A small percentage 
of the Coast Artillery has been assigned to torpedo work, but no 
men have really been furnished for this branch, and the assign- 
ment of some to it has, of course, still further depleted the gun 
complement; 600 officers and men are now on this duty for the 
entire coast, whereas 5000 are necessary. 

It is a very hazy idea the public has of the seacoast defence of 
this country. Our forts are built by the Engineers, guns built by 
the Ordnance Department, communications put in by the Signal 
Corps, mines provided by the Artillery, and the whole manned by 
the Artillery Corps. The Artillery arm thus mans the guns and 
appurtenances and plants and operates the mines. 

There is not a passenger-boat plying through the Narrows but 
that some of the wiser ones on the decks point to the impressive 
stone piles on either side of the entrance and tell every one within 
hearing that they are the forts which defend the city. As a matter 
of fact these are the ancient works long since out of date and now 
useless save for storeroom purposes. The real fortifications are 
the beautifully graded banks that rise behind the old stone battle- 





























A 6-INCH RIFLE SCREENED BY AN INNOCENT-LOOKING TERRACE OF GREENSWARD 
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THE SAME GUN ABOUT TO HURL 500 POUNDS OF STEEL AND EXPLOSIVE SEVEN MILES TO SEA 


THE GREAT SEACOAST RIFLES WHICH GUARD NEW YORK 
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ments looking more like the green lawns of some country place 
than cover for heavy guns of position. The first line of defence 
for lower New York Harbor are to be found at Forts Hamilton and 
Wadsworth; the others, a few miles further south, along the 
Lower Bay. In looking at the latter from a-passing ship one would 
never imagine that this narrow spit of land running out into the 
sea shelters powerful batteries. Yet in the fortifications lying 
behind this sandy stretch of beach are disappearing guns and mor- 
tars which would begin action upon the attacking ships at 12,000 
yards. These guns hurl projectiles ranging in diameter from 
eight to twelve inch- 
es, and weighing any- 
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and elevated trains. Staid lawyers and conservative old business 
men will argue what the 6-inch guns of the Alabamua can do at five 
thousand yards, or on the merits of the Maine or Kentucky at six. 
But as for the accuracy of the crews behind the seacoast guns or 
the mine-planting records of the Artillery both might just as well 
be out of existence so far as any public knowledge of them is con- 
cerned. It is not because the seacoast defence is a government 
secret. Concealing strength is a worn-out policy to-day. When 
the present Secretary of State was Secretary of War, in talking as 
to the advisability of showing our seacoast defences at the last 

World’s Fair for fear 

some ,other govern- 





where from 300 to 


ment would see them, 





1000 pounds. Guard- 
ing the eastern en- 
trance to the Sound 
are other forts 
stretching from New 
Londen to Gardners 
Point; while the ap- 
proach into the East 
River from the west- 
ern entrance to the 
Sound finds Forts 
Schuyler and Totten 
guarding the pas- 
sages. With such an 
array of forts properly 
gunned and manned, 
connected and sup- 
plied with proper 
communications, New 
York would indeed 
be secure from any 
naval attack. 

Each of the works 
should have its heavy 
guns of position, its 


range - finders, its 
small batteries and 
search - lights, its 


mine-planters and ap- 
paratus for  control- 
ling the mine-fields 
after the steel cans 
filled with powerful 
explosives have been 


placed in position to ws ilipraci 


close the channel. 








he asked: 

“Will the guns and 
mines work? Are 
they something we can 
be proud of?” 

The answers were in 
the -affirmative. 

“* Show them, then,” 
declared. Mr. Root. 
“Concealment is only 
necessary if you are 
doubtful as to the 
capabilities of your 
apparatus.” 

The artillery sys- 
tem will work and is 
something of which 
the country may be 
justly proud, but at 
present the heads of 
the War Department 
are struggling with a 
shortage of funds for 
supplying the appara- 
tus and a shortage of 
men to care for that 
which is. supplied 
them. — 

The battle-ships do 
remarkably well con- 
sidering the moving, 
uwueven basis con- 


os 


. j : stantly under them. 
— ‘ But if the navy makes 
Se ae all those wonderful 


shots on a rolling sea, 
what do you think can 








They should also 











have the necessary 
complement of men 
properly to man and 
keep them in condi- 
tion, for the number 
now available is :p- 
proximately only thirty per cent. ‘The big guns are to keep an 
attacking fleet too far out to sea for its fire to do any damage 
to the shipping and industrial properties ashore; the search-lights, 
batteries of small guns, and mine-fields to stop a night dash for 
the harbors. 

In looking toward these fortifications from the water little is 
to be seen save the white stretches of beach, the green grass, and 
foliage of shrubs. and trees. With the works in action, save for 
the flash and roar of jhe guns, the same impenetrable front would 
be presented. The loading and firing of both mortars and big guns 
are all done in the pits, as is the firing of the mines, and probably 
the onty sign of activity to be observed along that line of destruc- 
tion is the appearance of the guns above the parapets as the 
carriages automatically elevate them for firing. The men who load 
and fire have not the least idea at what they are shooting. Both 
gun and men are surrounded by thick earthworks. The range, the 
elevation, the velocity of the wind and the height of the tide are 
all mathematically measured from a commanding position in the 
rear of the guns, where everything in the field may be carefully 
noted. The gun-crew serves the heavy ordnance with the precision 
of constant training. The gun is fired by the same discipline 
and the steel projectiles hurled at the target miles away with a 
mathematical certainty quite as deadly as though both gun and 
target were fixed and immovable and the range true to the smallest 
fraction of a yard. 

So with the torpedo companies who work the mines. The elec- 
trical apparatus controlling the mine-fields is set up in a bomb- 
proof building. In contact-firing, when the enemy’s ship bumps the 
mines, indicators in front of the officer at his post tell him as 
plainly-as though he could see it himself the position of the 
doomed ship. One lever thrown this way, another that, and the 
mine explodes in an instant. In observation-firing, when the offi- 
cer spies the incoming raider, he tells by plotting the course of the 
ship just when it comes over a mine or torpedo. Then two move- 
ments of his hands and out in the water under his observation 
high explosives throw a column of water heavy enough to break 
the back of any ship so unlucky as to have been over this ugly 
contrivance when somebody’s finger sought the button. A hun- 
dred pounds of high explosive in contact with the bottom will, 
in a second, transform an eight-million-dollar battle-ship into junk. 

Such publicity is given the 6-inch gun practice in the navy that 
the sporting public takes as much interest in the battle-ships’ 
shooting as in the pennant race of the National League. One 
hears the Kearsarge’s latest performance discussed in street-cars 


Captain Davis 


be done from a solid 
immovable founda- 


CAPTAIN R. P. DAVIS, THE INSTRUCTOR, AND THE OFFICERS ATTENDING THE SCHOOL OF tion? Very recently, 
SUBMARINE DEFENCE AT FORT TOTTEN 


at target practice, 
more than one com- 
pany of Coast Artil- 
lery has made 100 per cent. of hits at from 5000 to 8000 yards, 
and from 75 to 100 per cent. has likewise been made with mortars. 

The seacoast artillery practice is from 4000 yards up, and the 
pieces fired from fixed foundations. With the physical conditions 
surrounding each shot so favorable to accuracy, is it not reasonable 
to expect better shooting from the men behind the guns on shore 
than from those on ship? 

Not only must artillerymen be equipped for manning the guns, 
planting and operating the mines, but there must be among them 
a large number of officers and enlisted men thoroughly acquainted 
with machinery and electrical appliances. Within the last few 
years much has been accomplished in adaptation of electrical con- 
trivances to artillery work. To instruct the officers and men in 
their duties not only are drills and study carried on at the various 
forts, but there are established at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, and 
at Fort Totten, New York, schools for instruction in gunnery, 
mining, electricity, steam-engineering, machine-shop practice, and 
search-light work. The school at Fortress Monroe has been in 
existence under the Artillery for a great many years, but that at 
Totten only became an artillery school in 1901, when the mining 
system was transferred to the Artillery from the Engineer Corps, 
the material being transferred, but no men to operate it. Every 
year about sixty officers and fifty men are undergoing courses of 
instruction at these two schools, and great good results from the 
work done there. If one would visit either of these schools he 
would find that the idea which is prevalent among certain classes 
that the army men have a pretty easy time would quickly be ex- 
ploded. The hours are practically the same as those for business 
men, with holidays on the same basis. 

So great have been the strides in both gun and mine work that 
the few men who have been supplied are now well in hand, and we 
may well boast of an efficient artillery organization so far as it 
goes. Both officers and enlisted men of the Artillery are very 
much underpaid. Every encouragement is offered to the men who 
enter the service schools, but they receive only regulation army 
pay. Some enter at $18 or $20 a month, some at $25, and they all 
do a great deal of studying in addition to eight hours’ work in the 
shops. If at the end of the hard course the applicant passes the 
examination which qualifies him for the long-sought chevron, he 
will serve his enlistment out at $34 a month and allowances. The 
government may get five years’ service out of a bright capable 
man, but in general it does not average more thar that. After 
some experience the sergeant will leave the government service and 
go to some construction company who will give him at least $100 
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a month. He will put the benefit of his army training to his own 
use. Such, indeed, is the result of a system which will not pay 
its men full for value received. In the engine-room at the power- 
house at Fort Totten this summer, a big lanky Californian was on 
duty alongside of a raw country boy from the interior of Missouri. 
Both were after a technical education, and the officer in charge said 
they were bright, apt pupils. The sergeant with a mine-planting 
squad was German born, who had become a naturalized citizen. 
The German had under his charge a squad of artillerymen under- 
going instruction in mining, and so rapid was their work that 
the channel defending the eastern entrance of New York Harbor 
could have been closed between sunrise and sunset if the necessary 
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THE UGLY 12-INCH OCCUPANT OF A BEACH-PIT NEAR NEW YORK 





men with appliances were provided to do the task in the same 
brisk manner as that small handful who planted the few mines 
that were available. 

Attempt is- made to keep our gunners thoroughly qualified by 
target practice twice a year, and our miners up to their work by 
having instruction furnished at their posts along the coast by 
trained crews aboard -mine-planters, but we can never have an 
efficient seacoast defence until the proper men and material are 
supplied, which it is hoped will be in the near future, as the 
government can have no better asset in the interests of peace, and 
at the same time be prepared for war, than a well-equipped navy 
and an impenetrable seacoast defence. 


YACHTING SEASON 
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Yachts in Winter Quarters near New York 


WITH THE COMING OF OCTOBER THE YACHTING SEASON IN THIS LATITUDE REACHES ITS END. 
NEW ENGLAND COAST BETWEEN 
THE YACHTS WHICH ENLIVENED THEM DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 
WILL LIE UP IN SHELTERED BASINS, THEIR UPPER WORKS AND FITTINGS CAREFULLY PROTECTED 


AND THE WATERS OF LONG ISLAND SOUND AND THE 


TO THE USES OF COMMERCIAL SEAFARERS. UNTIL NEXT JUNE 
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THE BIG RACES HAVE BEEN 
NEWPORT AND BAR HARBOR ARE GIVEN 


SAILED, 
OVER 



















TOURING THROUGH IRELAND 


Il—CORK, A COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF THE FUTURE 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 








Cork, September 29, 1906. 

ORK is far more Irish than Dublin. Here I feel I am 
beginning to get a foretaste of the real thing. A fore- 

taste rather than anything more actual, because Cork is 

too busy and prosperous to be wholly typical of Ireland. 
Incidentally I am beginning to doubt whether that phrase 
“typical of Ireland” may not conceal a pitfall. A visitor in a 
strange country is apt to be almost morbidly on the lookout for 
what is “ typical ’“—in other words, for what will fit in with his 
preconceived notions. Every one has felt this temptation. You 
land with an assortment of- expectations as to what you are going 
to see, expectations derived from reading, seeing plays, listening to 
previous travellers, and generally assimilating such knowledge of 
the subject as is commen property in your neighborhood. You see 
something that corresponds with these conceptions and you at once 
exclaim, “ How typical!” So far from being typical, it may be and 
most likely is a distortion or exaggeration or caricature. This is 
peculiarly the case in Ireland, for Ireland is the most written about 
and the least understood, the most travestied and the least known, 
of all European countries. If a grinning, blue-eyed lout in tight 
knickerbockers were to enter my room at this moment, brandishing 
a shillelagh and muttering “ Begorra” or “ Acushla ” or something 
of that sort, I should instinctively murmur, “ How typical!” Yet, I 
doubt if you will find such a creature from one end of Ireland to 
the other. And even if this mythical being did actually exist, I 
do not know that it would be right to describe him as_ typical. 
There are in Ireland so many Irelands, and each seems so abnormal, 
so wholly beyond the range of one’s ordinary experience, that the 
most cock-sure tourist is obliged to pause before saying that this 
or that is a bit of the veritable Ireland. When you hear priests 
of forty years’ standing, peasant-born themselves, and spending 
their whole life in the innermost confidence of the people, con- 
fessing that the Irish are as much a mystery to them as ever, it 
makes you abstemious of ready generalizations and rushing infer- 
ences. Moreover, to come back to the specific case of Cork, I doubt 
whether there is much use in considering it or any other town 
from the representative standpoint. Ireland is t6o agricultural to 
find anything but a partial and one-sided expression in any town. 
It is mainly, therefore, in its superficial aspects that Cork 





strikes me as_ being 


dents tell me that every three months or so they have to 
get away for a _ breath of more invigorating air. -I had 
thought Dublin quite sufficiently relaxing, but Cork is worse, 
and to walk about the narrow and noisome lanes that branch off 
from the main avenues is to be assailed through many organs. I 
am beginning to suspect that those who put Irish drunkenness and 
Irish inertia down to the discredit of the climate may have reason 
on their side. But Cork, for those who can afford them, has two 
compensations to offer—first of all, some very pleasant and high- 
perched suburbs, and, secondly, the river and the steamers on it 
that will take you down to Queenstown for a very small charge and 
treat you to a whiff of ocean air. I did not realize before coming 
here that the city stands on an island. The river Lee completely 
surrounds the business part of it. 


“The spreading Lee that, like an island fayre, 
Encloseth Corke with his divided floode ”— 


sang Spenser, and his words hold good to-day. They seem, more- 
over, to have the river under pretty fair control. They have bridged 
it and quayed it, and if, as | suppose it does, it drains the town of 
its sewage, it does so, unlike the Liffey at Dublin, most effectu- 
ally. There are a good many worse things than to get on. one of 
the steamers in the heart of the city and journey down to Queens- . 
town some ten miles distant. You pass, to begin with, along 
quays that are full of life and business; you see the loading of 
ships with butter and cheese and eggs and all manner of agricul- 
tural produce, destined for Bristol and the Welsh ports, whence 
Cork in exchange receives the coal for her brewing, ship-building, 
milling, and woollen industries. After a little while you glide past 
the base of pleasant wooded hills, studded with suburban houses; 
then at the landing-stage of a little village huge-muscled peasant 
women, panting beneath sacks of cabbages and potatoes, tumble 
on board, bound for the Queenstown market; a priest or two join 
us and a few monks—you can see the monastery among the trees; 
and the boat sweeps on into a magnificent sheet of water, Lough 
Mahon, and to the accompaniment of distant hammerings from the 
ship-yards on the shore enters Queenstown harbor, where the whole 
British navy might play hide-and-seek among the islands that be- 
strew it. It is a pleasant enough trip and would be pleasanter 

if one could shut from 

one’s thoughts the 





more Irish than Dub- 


part that Queenstown 





lin. There are more 
monks and nuns about 
the streets, fewer hats 
or bonnets, and more 
dark-green shawls on 
the women’s heads, 
and a softer accent in 
the voices one hears. 
The hotels, too, con- 
firm one’s worst fore- 
bodings of what the 
real [rish hotel can be. 
That is, perhaps, 
partly their misfor- 
tune, as their guests, 
for the most part, are 
either commercial 
travellers in a small 
way of business, or 
one-night visitors who 
have just landed at, 
or are just going to, 
Queenstown. Nine- 
tenths of these latter 
are Americans, and 
for three or four 
months every year 
Cork might: well rank 
as an American an- 
nex. It is not by any 
means a bad sort of 
place. There are four 
streets of great width 
and carefully — built, 
which is more than 
can be said for most 
cities of a hundred 
thousand people. The 
houses for the most 
part are undistin- 
guished. but not, like 








plays in Irish life. 
Séme four millions of 
Irishmen have passed 
through that gateway 
in the last sixty years, 
not merely to be lost 
to the British Empire, 
but to aid in building 
up that Empire’s 
greatest rival. And 
the average age of 
those who emigrate is 
twenty-five. It is the 
fit who go, the unfit 
who remain. There is 
nothing in all history 
like this bleeding to 
death of Ireland—and 
Queenstown is the 
open vein. In spite of 


the manifold and 
thrice admirable 
efforts that on all 


sides are being put 
forward to save the 
country, if possible, 
at the eleventh hour, 
the drain goes steadily 
on. This year it has 
almost certainly in- 
creased. In Cork and 
Kerry and Galway 
and Mayo, the potato 
crop has been a fail- 
ure, partial in some 
districts, almost com- 
plete in others. The 
blight has fallen upon 
it, and the blackened 
stalks fill the air with 














the dank smell of de- 





the monuments, ac- 
tively displeasing. The 
town lies low, and 
must be a debilitating 
place to live in. Resi- 


BLARNEY CASTLE, NEAR CORK, TO 


Whence comes the Irishman’s Gift to Chirrup a Bird from its Tree 


WHICH 
YEAR TO KISS THE WELL-WORN BLARNEY STONE 


cay. It seems to have 
been due to a combina- 
tion of bad luck and 


THOUSANDS OF PILGRIMS REPAIR EACH 
Irish _ fecklessness. 
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There is nothing in agricultural science more surely known than 
that potato-blight may be prevented by spraying the leaves with a 
preparation of copper sulphate. In some parts of the country this 
year it seems that an incessant rainfall washed the spray away; in 
others—and these, I fear, are the majority—-the landowners, recall- 
ing that 1905 was an unusually good crop, either did not spray at 
all or did it badly. One result is a certain amount of local distress 
which is, of course, grossly exaggerated by the Nationalist poli- 
ticians, but which is, undoubtedly, severe enough to swell the tide 
of emigration. Another result is, that I have not had a decent 
potato to eat since I came to Ireland. 

Business in Cork is somewhat dull just now. Four years ago 
there was an admirable exposition held here, mainly with the view 
of showing the people how many different articles were produced 
or might be produced in Ireland. It coincided with a sudden en- 
thusiasm for native industries and for purchasing native goods 
even at an enhanced price, an enthusiasm which the Gaelic League 
has done much to foster. At the same time the partial failure of 
the American wheat harvest gave the Cork millers a chance of 
which they made the most. Quite a boom set in; local woollens 
-began to drive the English and Scotch produce out of the south of 
Ireland; the Cork textile factory, the only one of its kind in the 
south, found the demand for its linens suddenly multiplied; and 
all the evidence of a real industrial revival began to show them- 
selves. They have not by any means all disappeared even now, 
but the first rush of the upward movement is over, and trade, with- 
out receding to its former position, is somewhat at a standstill. 
But from what I have seen I should be inclined to prophesy con- 
siderable things for the commercial future of Cork. It is ad- 
mirably situated for supplying the English market. Railway rates 
in Ireland are high, but railway rates from Irish ports to inland 
towns throughout England are extraordinarily low, the railway 
companies owning their own steamers and fighting to the death 
not only with one another, but with the regular steamship com- 
panies for the privilege of securing the Irish through traffic. It is 
this that has given Belfast its unique opportunity, and it is this 


‘that in the future will tell heavily on the side of Cork. If I were 


an American manufacturer anxious to supply the English market 
it is not in England, but in Ireland that I should erect my plant. 
The business men in Cork grumble, of course, at trade-unionism, 
but they are able to keep the open shop and all that the open shop 
implies, and I have not found any serious ground for complaint. 
Irish labor only needs the technical skill to become as good as any 
in the world. It is highly intelligent and adaptable, and learns 
the things that can be taught through the eye with amazing 
rapidity. I visited a lace-school the other day that had only been 
opened six months. About thirty girls were in more or less 
regular attendance. Their average age I should judge to be about 
sixteen. Six months ago hardly one of them knew even how to 
hold a needle. To-day they are doing as fine work in lace and 
crochet as any you will find in Ireland. 
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St. Patrick’s Street—a characteristic Thoroughfare 


“THE HOUSES FOR THE MOST PART ARE UNDISTINGUISHED, BUT 
NOT ACTIVELY DISPLEASING ” 


In Cork, as nearly everywhere throughout Ireland, while the 
local town or urban council is in the hands of Catholic National- 
ists, the big businesses are owned and managed by Protestant 
Unionists. The small retail shopkeeper is a Catholic; the large 
and successful manufacturer, employing Catholic labor, is a 
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A similar relation obtains in outside business. The 
Protestant is the man in possession; the Catholics are the dis- 


Protestant. 
possessed. The Protestant, shoots; the Catholic carries the bag. 
The Protestant fishes; the Catholic handles the landing-net. Many 
warm friendships spring up on this basis, but they are not friend- 
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The typically Irish Side of Cork 


* ABOUT THE STREETS THERE ARE FEWER HATS OR BONNETS, AND 
MORE DARK-GREEN SHAWLS ON THE WOMEN’S HEADS” 


ships between equals. The creeds keep apart. They may mingle 
from time to time on public bodies or in sport, but there is next 
to no genuine social intercourse between them. Each in its own 
way is a close corporation. But there are some businesses in 
which the Catholics, so far from resenting, positively welcome the 
supremacy of Protestants. I heard the other day a curious tale 
that illustrates this. A Catholic paper not long ago published a 
list of all the managers of the branch offices of one of the largest 
Irish banks, together with their religion and salaries. They were 
practically all Protestants. The publicaticn of the list led to a 
certain amount of discussion, enough to persuade the bank directors 
that it might be well to fill the next vacancy with a Catholie. 
They did so. They appointed a Catholic to be manager of one of 
their branches in a preponderantly Catholic neighborhood. — In- 
stantly the Catholic farmers began to withdraw their deposits. 
An inspector who knew the district was sent down to inquire into 
the causes of the defection. A Catholic who had banked with 
them for twenty years and who had been one of the first to close 
his account when the new manager came, explained it in a 
sentence: “ D’ye think I want everybody to know how much I’m 
worth?” 

Among others with whom I have talked in Cork is a gentleman 
who acts as land-agent to several of the largest landowners round- 
about. He has about twenty of these clients on his books and all 
but half a dozen of them are absentees, whose interest in Ireland 
begins and ends with receiving a rent from their properties. As a 
class the land-agents are threatened with imminent extinction. 
When the land has passed finally from the landlords to the peasants 
there will be nothing for them to do. Just now they are fully 
occupied in selling out their clients’ holdings, but with the pros- 
pect of finding themselves wiped out in a few years’ time, their 
views on the general land question can hardly be optimistic. This 
particular agent is a pessimist beyond even the average of Irish 
pessimism. He believes that the tenants are paying too high a 
price for their land and that the pressure of increased competition, 
joined with one or two bad crops, will make it impossible for 
them to pay the government annuities. A no-rent campaign di- 
rected against the government is, he thinks, quite one of the possi- 
bilities of the future. He doubts whether the policy of land 
purchase will fulfil its main object of establishing a peasant pro- 
prietary. Nearly all the tenants who are now buying are in debt 
to the local shopkeeper, and it is among the shopkeepers and 
publicans, and especially among those of them who are in the habit 
of lending money, that he expects to find the landlords of the 
future. “And if that happens, God help Ireland! Talk of the 
cruelty of the English to the [rish—it is nothing compared with the 
cruelty of the Irish to themselves. Farmer, shopkeeper, or publi- 
an, whoever the landlord of the future may be, he will be ten 
times more avaricious and tyrannical and mean than the old type 
of English landlord. He will wring the very vitals out of any man 
he has in his power.” 









A STATUE WITH A CURIOUS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 









































WHEN JAMES R. HOWE WAS ELECTED REGISTER OF BROOKLYN IN 1899, HE DECLARED HIS DETERMINED OPPOSITION TO THE TRADI- 
TIONAL FEE SYSTEM LONG IN FORCE IN COUNTY OFFICES, AND PROMISED TO RETURN TO THE CITY WHAT HE CONSIDERED HIS UN- 
EARNED INCREMENT. HE HAS FULFILLED HIS PLEDGE BY PRESENTING TO BROOKLYN A $50,000 STATUE OF WASHINGTON 


THE U.S.S. “CONNECTICUT,” OUR LARGEST BATTLE-SHIP, GOING INTO COMMISSION 





























THE “CONNECTICUT” WAS RECENTLY PUT IN COMMISSION AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 
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Tingley’s Post-Prandial Trap 
(Continucd from page 1461.) 


is surely no more than is due to a man so 
merciless of his fellow citizens. An eye for 
an eye—torture for torture. 

As there is, however, a niawkish senti- 
ment against making the punishment fit the 
crime, £ shall expect to install more of my 
Pattern B. In this the speaker is deposited 
on a polished chute, or runway, something 
like the “ Down and Out” at Coney Island. 
Through this he glides swiftly and safely 
to a porthole, whence he is carried by his own 
momentum into a waiting patrol-wagon, 
which takes him to the police court. After a 
night in a prison cell he is arraigned the 
next morning for disorderly conduct, dis- 
turbing the peace, and maintaining a 
nuisance! I call the device Tingley’s Post- 
Prandial Trap, or Banqueting Made Easy. 
I shall incorporate a company to-morrow 
under the laws of New Jersey, and begin the 
manufacture of these pain-kiliers at once. 





And now, what do you think of your 
husband 7” 
“JT think,’ said Mrs. Tingley, grimly, 


“that if you were on one of those post- 
prandial traps now I'd press the button. 
As it is you’d better go to bed.” 

No hero is a hero to his valet, and no in- 
ventor a genius to his wife; but the world 
is soon to see the Tingley mechanism placed 
on the market. No hotel or banquet-hall 
can afford to be without one. and it is re- 
ported that several vestrymen are thinking 
of installing the Tingley trap under the pul- 
pits of certain up-to-date churches.  Esti- 
mates furnished on application. 





Nicolai Looks Backward 


Nicotat has been very much impressed 
with his Sunday-school lessons, especially 
those telling of the creation of the world. 
He asks his mother numerous questions con- 
cerning the original state of things, and does 
not seem quite satisfied with the replies, as 
is evident from a recent prayer he made, 
which included a petition asking the Lord 

“ please tell me what there was way way 
back, in the years before there was any 
backs to the years.’ 





A Long Time 


In the service of a certain committee of 


the Senate, the chairman of which is a 
Southern Senator, is a_ certain capable 
young stenographer and typewriter, in 


addition to the clerk of the committee. 

One day the chairman, missing the very 
capable stenographer, inquired of the clerk 
where he was. 

“He is not here to-day, sir, 
the clerk. “His father is dead.” 

Some days later the chairman again asked 
for the missing employee, only to receive 
the same reply from the clerk: 

“He is not here to-day, sir. 
is dead.” 

The chairman said nothing, but looked 
very interested. 

A full week thereafter the head of the 
committee for the third time inquired as to 
the whereabouts of the stenographer. In 
reply the clerk began the usual announce- 
ment: 

“He is not here to-day, sir. 

“Will you kindly advise me,” interrupted 
the chairman, with alarming  suavity, 
“whether that young man intends to stay 
away from his duties all the time his father 
is dead?” 


” 


responded 


His father 


His—” 





8vo Cloth Bound 


AN East Side school - teacher, learning 
that a girl pupil was sick, went to visit her. 

The good- hearted instructor having called 
at the child’s home before had no diffi- 
culty in finding her, though the quarters’ 
were at the top of a densely populated 
tenement. 

The mother was absent, and the little 
eight-year-old, Susie by name, well wrapped 
up, was sitting on the side of the bed. 
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After some talk, the teacher, observing 
that the child spoke with difliculty, said: 
“Susie, [ am going to examine your 


lungs.” 
S'Vea'm,” 
teacher ” 


Susie, as 
youngster’s 


dutifully responded 
began to loosen the 


waist. After removing it, the teacher 
found layer upon layer of flannel, which 
she unfastened. with no little difficulty, 


satisfying herself that there was no danger 
of pneumonia. Then she began to replace 
the child’s dress, when Susie gave way to a 
flood of tears. 
“Mommer will be 

when she finds out!” 

“Why, Susie!” exclaimed the 
‘what do you mean?” 

“ Yon’ve gone an’ unfastened all my flan- 
nels, an’ mommer had jest got me all sewed 
up fur the winter!” 


awful mad at you 


teacher, 





The Last One 


THE Bishop of Worcester was once travel- 
ing through Banbury by rail, and wishing to 
try their celebrated cakes, summoned a boy 
and asked him to procure him:one. Learn- 


ing that their price was “ threepence” the 
Bishop gave the lad a “sixpence,” telling 


him, “ And with the other threepence buy a 
cake for yourself.” The lad shortly re- 
turned, complacently munching his cake, and 
handing threepence back to the Bishop, ex- 
claimed: “There was only one left, Gov’- 
nor.” 





Oh! 


As a steamer was leaving the harbor of 
Athens, a well-dressed young passenger. ap- 
proached the captain and pointing to the 
distant hills inquired: “What is that 
white stuff on the hills, captain?” 

“That is snow, madam,” replied the cap- 
tain. 

“Ts it, really?” remarked the lady. “T 
thought so myself, but a gentleman has just 


” 


told me it was Greece.’ 





FIFTY YEARS’ SUPREMACY. 

THE supremacy of Borden's products is due to 50 years’ scien- 
tific education of dairymen and employes with a fixed purpose 
to supply only the BEST. Eacie Branp ConpENSED MILK and 
Peer_ess BRAND EVAPORATED-CREAM fill every milk require- 
ment. o*+ 








THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHIL DREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*s 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


is essentially 





Pears’ 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin, 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 
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Solving Business Problems 
FIRST PAPER 


One of the largest lumber interests of the coun- 
try, with headquarters at Kansas City, found its 
accounting department almost swamped under 
the deluge of new business and the ever broaden- 
ing scope of the company’s operations. 

About a year ago the Baker-Vawter Company 
was called in to make an audit of the cash account, 
and while the audit was in progress was finally 
employed to overhaul and revise the whole ac- 
counting system. 

The result of the labors of the systematizers 
assigned to the work was a new which 
retained all that was good in the old—and most 
of it was excellent—systematized so as to elimi- 
nate duplications of effort. and correlated so that 
each account checked the next in sequence and 
led up to the monthly recapitulation of trial 
balance. 

For instance, the labor of writing and recording 
orders was reduced to a third of what it had been 
by a simple plan which eliminated all the labor of 
making copies of the order for the mill, the ship- 
ping clerk and the bookkeeper. 

And, again, by the old method each of the four 
large mills which the lumber firm owned billed to 
the company at the mill price all shipments made, 
either to the company’s retail yards or to outside 
customers, and the firm in turn rebilled at its 
selling price. The new system devised ‘by the 
Baker-Vawter Company reduced labor one-half 
by having each mill bill direct at the delivered 
selling price, as shown in order just described, in 
such a way as to give information to the customer 
and to the bookkeepers both at the mill and at 


system 


the home office. 

By the use of loose-leaf records, each trans- 
action, whether at mill or headquarters, was made 
a matter of record in the proper binders of both. 

Postings from journals to ledgers have been 
reduced 40% to 60%, and the same office force 
that had to struggle early and late to keep pace 
with the business now finds it easy to handle the 
ac counting, though the capacity of the plant has 
been increased 50% by the addition during the 
year of two more great mills, making six plants, 
2ach of which ships from 300 to 400 cars a month. 

Each of these mills, though belonging to the 
parent company, is an independent stock com- 
pany, but the same set of books that shows its 
relation with the parent firm also records its own 
transactions, profits and losses, assets and liabili- 
ties, expenses and earnings. 

Monthly reports from mills—formerly differing 
widely as to methods of computation and as to 
items reported and their arrangement—now 
follow the same ‘chart of accounts.”’ As a con- 
sequence, the task of making a summary is now 
a matter of a few hours where it once meant days 
and nights. 

Similarly, in keeping track of over 100 retail 
lumber yards operated by the company all over 
the West and Southwest, duplication of effort was 
done away with. Daily records of sales have 
been reduced to one writing, saving half the 
labor and naturally reducing liability to error. 
Monthly reports from each of the yards, on 
loose-leaf blanks of uniform size, also follow a uni- 
form arrangement, making their recapitulation by 
the auditor an easy matter. 

All personal accounts are abolished, pay days 
made bi-monthly instead of weekly, drawing be- 
tween pay days done away with, and the cash 
receipts of whatever character are entered on the 
bank deposit sheet as receivid and deposited 
daily. Traveling men, branch managers and 
other employes intrusted with the expenditure of 
money are safe-guarded and relieved of respon- 
sibility in a way that is acceptable both to them 
and their employers. 

The system is proving itself to be adaptable to 
varying conditions, and as business increases it 
will merely be necessary to. add to the clerical 
force 

Name and address given to responsible in- 
quirers by Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago and 
New York. 




















VISITING TEAM—THE QUEEN’S WESTMINSTER VOLUNTEERS 




















TEAM FROM WHOM THE WINNING CONTESTANTS WERE PICKED 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 


THE CONTESTANTS IN THE RIFLE MATCH BETWEEN ENGLAND’S CRACK 
SHARPSHOOTERS AND THE SEVENTH REGIMENT TEAM 


THE TWO-DAY MATCH HELD LAST WEEK AT CREEDMOOR BETWEEN THE QUEEN’S WESTMINSTER VOLUNTEERS, OF LONDON, AND A 
PICKED AM REPRESENTING THE TH REGIMENT OF NEW YORK, WAS WON BY THE AMERICAN RIFLEMEN BY 60 POINTS. 
THE LISH EXPERTS WERE DEFEATED ON THE 500, 600, AND 1000 YARD RANGES, BUT TIED THE AMERICANS ON THE 800 
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Napoleon’s Real Abdication 


CONCERNING the days after the battle of 
Waterlco Paul Ginistry tells in the Journal 
des Débats a characteristic episode. When 
Napoleon left the Elysee in June, 1815, in- 
tending to go to Malmaison, he was in, great 
financial straits. Therefore he ordered 
Peyrusse, his treasurer, the same who had 
accompanied him to the island of Elba, to 
sell an annuity bond for sixteen thousand 
franes and bring him the money. Peyrusse 
hesitated to comply with the order, and, 
when questioned by Napoleon, told the em- 
peror that he thought the sale could not be 
effected without a notarial power of attor- 
ney. Napoleon shrugged his shoulders and 
ordered Peyrusse to retire. The next morn- 
ing the latter returned, accompanied by a 
notary public, as nobody was willing to 
accept the conveyance of the bond made out 
in the name of Napoleon without a legal 
power of attorney. The notary, though con- 
scious of the impression which his presence 
and words must make on the emperor, be- 
gan to read with faltering voice: “ Before 
me, Noél, notary public, appeared Napoleon 
Bonaparte. .... * But the emperor beckon- 
ed to him to stop, and a painful silence 
ensued. For the first time the dethroned 
emperor had come to feel the full weight 
of his downfall. Ail that he had had to 
undergo up to that moment, defeat and de- 
posal, were fatalities in the life of a man 
whose name was inseparably woven into his- 
tory nevertheless; but in that moment he 
became aware that he was no longer any- 
thing but a common Frenchman, that he 
had to submit,. like every other man, to the 
laws and provisions of the state—laws and 
provisions which he himself had given. He 
had been used to compelling the obedience 
of a world. now he could not effect a trifling 
operation without calling in the services of 
a notary.. Wrathfully he took up his pen 
to sign the power ef attorney. The notary 
pointed at the place for the name, Napoleon 
wrote his illegible “Nap.” just as, while 
empercr, he had used to sign the decrees 
which so often had incensed Europe and de- 
cided the fate of nations. Then he threw 
the pen on the table. But Peyrusse, who 
was watching the actions of the emperor, 
modestly remarked: “ Sire, there must also 
he. . . .” Napoleon vehemently grasped the 
paper, put his “B,’ with some further il- 
legible letters after his first name, and, his 
face turned aside, cast the document from 
him. He had now become fully conscious 
of his situation. That Peyrusse was a wit- 
ness to his humiliation, that Ife, though com- 
pelled by the circumstances, had to be in- 
strumental in this humiliation, Napoleon 
never forgot, and it may have given rise to 
the sharp criticism on Peyrusse which the 
emperor gave vent to in St. Helena. 





About So Far 


A SENATOR from a central Western State 
sought an interview with the President, 
asking him to appoint to a foreign consulate 
an applicant to whom the Senator was in 
some way bound, but who was heartily dis- 
liked by reason of his offensive persistence 
in seeking favors. 

“Where do you want him sent?” the 
Senator was asked. 

At this the -Senator took a step or two 
to the centre of the room, where stood a 
large globe. Putting one arm around it 
as far as he could reach, the Senator said: 

“T don’t know what locality my finger 
touches, but please send him there!” 





Easy Money 


In a shop on Broadway a line of hats 
was being offered at a price which the 
dealer vehemently declared to be “less 
than cost.” Apparently well pleased with 
the bargain which he felt satisfied that 
ne had made, a purchaser inquired, 

“How is it that you can afford to sell 
these hats at less than cost to you?” 

“That is easy enough,” complacently re- 
plied the merchant. “You see, I sell so 
many of them at these figures.” And he 
passed on to the next prospective buyer, 
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For chops, steaks, 
cutlets; etc., add to 
the gravy one or 
two tablespoonsful of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
before pouring it over the 
meat. 

John Duncan's Sons, Agts.,N Y. 











Frequently touching up a man’s 
attire with a new.cravat saves @ 
much heavier expenditure. 


KEISER 
CRAVAT 


weaves, colors. and designs, are 
constantly keeping pace with the 
changes in the markets of Europe 
and. America. All qualities are 
uaranteed—look for the Keiser 
abel. j 
Keiser-Barathea staples in 
black, white, plain colors and 
figures—also white or black for 
evening dress. 
An illustrated book—“ The Cravat’’ 
on the ethics of Correct Dress, sent 
anywhere on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. 
JAMES R. KEISER, 
WHOLESALE OWLY 











OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST.— 








Sinancial 








Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET, 
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Bats Automobile Bayh femount 
Pay he ie sf Sass Ea 
OUR 
TIRE EXPENSE 
SEASON —e 


EXCEED THE 
YOU MADE 


— etl 


THIS 


DIDN’T IT FAR 
ALLOWANCE 


KEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA, GA 


1665 Broadway 
1241 Michigan Avenue 
615 W. Broad St. 
102 Prior Street. 
BOSTOK--167 Oliver Street. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LONDON 


Main and Tupper St. 
4 Snow Hill 


American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 








For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 

With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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DON’T BE A 
BOOK - KEEPER 


The ordinary book-keeper earns small 
pay and has a poor chance of doing 
better. Expert accountants earn from 
two to five times as much as the 
ordinary book-keeper and work much 
shorter hours. Be your own boss, We 
will teach you expert accounting and 
auditing at your. home and in your spare 
moments at the trifling cost of a dime a 
day. References to the best men in 
your own town, Established 18 years. 
Write for particulars. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, Inc, 
29 Fort Street West, Detroit, Michigan 
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How De Musset Bought a 
Lunch 


A CHARACTERISTIC episode of the artistic 
life is told by “Gil Blas.” One day three 
friends in Paris were taking a walk together. 
“fT should like to have an exquisite -lunch,” 

_ said one of the three.~ “ I-should be satis- 
fied with a lunch,” said the second, “ which 
is a little short of being exquisite.” “ And 
I,” remarked the third one, “ should feel con- 
tent with any kind of lunch.” Unfortu- 
nitely none of them was possessed of the 
necessary money. Presently one of the trio 
was struck by an idea. He led his friends 
to a music publisher and made him an offer: 

“Buy from us a song. This gentleman 
wrote the text, that one set it to music, and 
I shall sing-it, as [ am the only one of us 


with a good voice.” “ Well, sing it for a 
trial,” answered the publisher. The young 


man complied, and the publisher seemed to 
be satisfied. He paid fifteen francs for the 
song, and the friends hastened joyfully to a 
restaurant. The author of the text was 
Alfred de Musset, the musician was Monpor, 
and the singer Dupré. The song which was 
bought and paid for with fifteen frances, 
“The Andalusian Girl,” yielded the pub- 
lisher 40,000 francs. 





“De Gustibus—” 


ON a tombstone in an old churchyard in 
Brandon, Vermont, may” be- seen — this 
epitaph. The moss-covered headstone marks 
the grave of a child who died at the age of 
a few days: 

Sweet maid, She glanced into our world to 
see 

A sample of our misery; 

She turned away her languid eye 

To drop a tear or two and sigh. 


Sweet maid, she tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink her portion up; 

She turned her little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died. 


In His Ear 


First Commuter. “ Was 
successful this summer?” 

Seconp Commuter. “ Oh, very. Corn only 
cost us twenty-five cents per ear this year, 
as against thirty cents in 1905.” 


your garden 





Letting On 


Youne Stearns, being in Boston, looked 
up Brown, his old roommate at Princeton. 
He found him, and after an improniptu re- 


union, the latter bore the former home to 
dinner, having first notified Mrs. Brown 


Stearns, after his ar- 
and having been 


that he would do so. 
rival at the Brown home, 
introdueed to his hostess and the two 
Brown youngsters, aged five and four re- 
spectively, begged that the children be al- 
lowed to have dinner with the family. Mrs. 
Brown consented, but took oecasion to whis- 
per some words of warning and counsel to 
her offspring regarding their conduct at 
table. 

“Now, children,” she said, “ we are going 
to have ice-cream for dessert, and you 
must not notice it or say anything when it 
is served. Act just as if you had it every 
day.” . 

The young Browns seemed to grasp the 
idea, and the dinner progressed beautifully 
until the ice-cream was brouglit on the table, 
when, with an accompanying rataplan of 
fork and spoon, the two burst into a con- 
certed staccato chant: ‘ Oh, we have it ev’ry 
day! We have it ev’ry day! We have it 
ev’ry day!” 


” 





No “Come On” 


THE big automobile was being towed home 
by an old nag. 

“ Everything has its drawbacks,” 
to itself consolingly. 


it said 
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Electric 
Carriages 











HE highest art, the most refined taste 
T and the most expert skill combine 
to make Columbia Electric Carriages 

the standard of the world. 
They have an air of distinction—a ‘‘smart 






/ 


The Ideal Vehicle for Town. 





7 





The Columbia .Electric Brougham (Mark 
LXVIII), «illustrated. above, reflects the 
ripest and best ideas of leading specialists in 
designing, engineering and carriage furnish- 
ing. 

It: is the and 


most useful, substantial 





style,” if you will—that lifts them above luxuriously appointed of all town carriages 

the ordinary. —available for all seasons and in 
Noiseless, without odor, free all weather. Dia 

from vibration, safe and easily con- Broughams Among its special features of 

trolled—Columbias meet every de- equipment’ are: ; 

mand of town and suburban service. Hansoms asa ii oe 4 - 18 — 
The remarkable absence of noise an see leap ne a = a tehelin 

which characterizes them is due to | Landaulets | “7ed's i sins pee’ atin 7 ° 

the perfection of their construction. Coler we ~ ae yp Bo 

Victorias " eh : 

All ang the pre expert engi- thoroughly practical and conven- 

— = most s — oo Victoria. ient location of driver’s seat. and 
~ S ~ oversight absolutely the best of everything 

ea po ge ag t agree = Pheaetons | pertaining to furnishing and ap- 

ail can do is done to make the i 

é 4 me pointment. 

Columbia perfect. Runabouts * *& 4% 2 
Built by the oldest manufacturers The new model Columbia Electric 











of American electric carriages, they 

are the product of the ripest experts and the 
most skilled workmanship, and have gained 
the approval of that particular public which 
demands the best and is satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the best. 





Victoria-Phaeton 
(Mark LXIX) 





Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope Street. 
Michigan Avenue. 
15th Street and Ohio Avenue. (77° / 


Victoria-Phaeton, illustrated below 
(Mark LXIX), is a marvel of convenience, 
luxury and perfect appointment—a more de- 
lightful vehicle for the park and boulevard 
and luxurious pleasure driving could not be 
built. 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER ON REQUEST 


A beautifully printed, illustrated catalogue of all 
Columbia Electric Carriages will be sent upon 
request; also separate catalogues of Columbia 
Gasoline Cars and Columbia Electric Commer- 
cial Vehicles. 


Electric Vehicle Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia 
1332-1334 
rransports ation Co., 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Boston: 


Chicago Branch 
bed Leth al R E. V. 
M. 


Washington : 
At New York we shall exhibit only at 
the 7th National Automobile Show, 
Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19, 1907. 











Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 154051, August 27, 1906—LisBrRARyY OF 
CONGRESS, ’ ‘o wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty- 
seventh day of August, 1906, Henry 3 ames, of the United 
States, hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: “ Daisy 
Miller. By Henry James, Jr.,” the right whereof he claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 2 

(Signed) HEKBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from Oct. 3, 1906. 

Class A, XXc, No. 154052, Fee 27, 1906 — Lisrary 
OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembere d, That on the 
twenty-seventh day of August, 1906, Henry James, of _ 
United States, hath gopterne in this office the title of : 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to va 
“An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr.,” the right 
whereof he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Sept. 27, 1906. 


and Liquor Habit cured i La 10 to 20 days. 
No ver. till cured. W 
R. J. L. STEPHENS co., 


meek bi. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Read The Call of the Blood 


By the author of “‘ The Garden of Allah” 














An 
enlarged 
and 
revised 
edition 

of this 
author’s 
“Friends 
Worth 
Knowing,” 
with 
numerous 
additions 


ae Wild Life 
of Orchard 
and Field... 


By ERNEST 
INGERSOLL 


New Edition, with many New Photogrevhs 
$1.40 net 
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important to see that it is Abbott’s 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water a/fer 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BITTERS 's 
1473 











Etiquette at the Court of Spain 


RELIGIOUS ceremonies are observed rig- 
orously at the court of Spain. For in- 
stance: the Lavatorio (washing of the 
feet), instituted in 1242; the presentation 
of the golden rose, the mystical flower that 
the Pope sends to sovereigns in token of 
his * great love and deference”; the church- 
ing. of the queens at the Church of Our 
Lady of Atocha; and a few other ceremonies 
of great importance. During Maria Chris- 
tina’s regency etiquette was rigidly ob- 
served; probably the observance of it was 
more strict than at any other court. If 
ever ‘there was reason for “etiquette any- 
where, there is reason for it in Spain, be- 
cause Spain is a very proud country, and 
etiquette, aside from being the symbol of 
order and of respect, is the expression of 
one of the deepest-rooted and most virile 
of the feelings of the human soul—per- 
sonal pride. . In fact, it is pride, regulated 
by royal custom; pride codified; pride in 
the investiture of legal armor. 

Of all the royal pomp of the Spanish 
court, the official titles of the King come 
first: (Alfonso XIII.) Léon - Fernando- 
Maria - Santiago - Isidore - Pasquale - Marcian- 
Antonio—that is his name. The King’s 
birth certificate (birth record) bears the 
titles: King of Spain, of Castile, of Leon, 
of Aragon, of the Two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, 
of Navarre, of Granada, of Toledo, of Va- 
lencia, of Galicia, of Majorca, of Minorea, 
of Seville, of Cerdagne, of Cerdova, of Cor- 
cega, of Murcia, of Jaen, of Algarve, of 
Algeziras, of Gibraltar, of the Canary Isl- 
ands, of the Western and Eastern Indes, of 
india and the Oceanian continent; Arch- 
duke of Austria; Duke of Burgundy, of 
3rabant, and of Milan; Count of Haps- 
burg, of the Flanders, of the Tyrol, and of 
Barcelona; Lord of Biscay and of Molina; 
Grand Master of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, and of the four military orders 
Calatrava, Alcantara, Montera, and San- 
tiago; of the five maecstranzas—Ronda, Se- 
ville, Granada, Valencia, and Saragossa. 
There are many other “ qualifications.” 

The first two court “ charges” are those 
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of the majordomo (mayordomo-mayor) and 
the grand equerry. 

* Personages of three official species rule 
the etiquette of -the royal palace: 

(1) Gentilhombre con ejercicio y servi- 
dumbre. 

(2) Gentilhombre con éjercicio, who, like 
the first gentleman, “ carries the key.” 

(3) Mayordomo de la semana, 

The King confers the honor, con ejercicio, 
and the act is preceded by a symbolical 
ceremony affirmed by a solemn oath. The 
“ orandess,” or grandeur, is a_ hereditary 
quality; it is chiefly useful in simplifying 
the formalities of the royal audience. 

The grandees of Spain have a right to 
ask the couverture of the King. The 
grandesses have a right to ask for the 
almohada (cushion). They have the right 
to sit in the presence of the Queen at official 
receptions, and the grandees have the right 
to wear their hats in the King’s presence. 

The right of the servidumbre is to place 
himself on the King’s right hand as a gran- 
dee of Spain. 

The mayordomo de la semana (or major- 
domo of the week) is like the chamberlain 
of the old system of royal etiquette. 

The mayordomo-mayor and the camerara 
mayor. have the right to sit at the royal 
table at state banquets. The Queen’s 
ladies—there are about fifty of them—wear 
a red ribbon bearing the royal cipher or 
monogram in brilliants and rubies; they 
belong to the first families in the kingdom. 
The military house (or royal guards) com- 
prise the corps of alabarderos (or halber- 
diers), and the monteros de Espinosa (or 
the grand master of the hounds of Espi- 
nosa), who watches over the King’s sleep. 

Only the alabarderos and the monteros 
are intrusted with the internal service of 
the palace. The exterior service has its 
-own servitors—a squadron of escolta real, 
under the orders of the cuarto militar; they 
escort the King on all his official promen- 
ades. 

The Spaniards say: “ Supreme happiness 
consists in living on the borders of the Man- 
canarez. If that is not possible, a man may 
be content te live in Paradise-—if Paradise 








has a window from which the royal palace 
can be seen.” 

After a speech like that it seems true 
enough that, as far as Spain is concerned— 
as well as certain other places—* personal 
pride is the most skilful of doctors.” 





A Pathetic Case 


A PROMINENT lawyer of Bradford, New 
Hampshire, suspected his colored servant 
of tampering with a certain brand of fine 
whiskey in his wine-cellar. The employer 
decided to adopt measures to verify his 
suspicions. He allowed the demijohn hold- 
ing his private stock to become empty, and 
then, instead of refilling it, placed the re- 
mainder in bottles and labelled each one 
** poison.” 

One evening, on returning home unex- 
pectedly, he found his servant with one of 
his bottles. Seizing the bottle from the 
darky’s hand, he exclaimed, in a tone of 
terror: 

“Great heaven! Sam. Do you know what 
you have been doing? This bottle is mark- 
ed ‘ poison.’ ” 

The negro took the bottle and surveyed it 
closely. Then he sniffed at it... A melan- 
choly smile passed over his dusky coun- 
tenance, and he replied, 

“Ise been fooled again.” 

“Fooled again?” repeated his master. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, sah,” continued the darky, in 
the same tone, “it am dis way. I knowed 
from de first, from de way you acted *bout 
dat demijohn, dat you had yo’ suspishuns 
ob me; and dat sho made me feel pretty 
blue. I got distressed, an’ didn’t care. 
Why, sah, fo’ ’mos’ two wecks now ise been 
trying to commit suicide outer dat bottle!” 





At the Hotel Bullion 


FarMER BAackioG. “Green pease sixty 
cents! Waiter, is that per peck or per 
bushel ?” 

Waiter. “ Per pea.” 








A New Nobel by the Author of 


“The Garden of Allah’’ 


CALL OF THE BLOOD 





THE | 


By ROBERT HICHENS 








A story thrilling with the exultant joy of physical 
life. The hero and heroine are English, spending 
their honevmoon on the beautiful island of Sicily. 
In the man’s veins runs a strain of hot, Sicilian blood, 
which, awakened by the romantic environment and 
by the beauty of a passidnate, alluring young 





peasant - girl, forces him to play a leading part in a 


powerful drama, which rises through tragic and 
deeply moving scenes to a climax of tremendous 
intensity. The unusual feeling for nature and 
strange emotional power which made ‘“‘ The Garden 
of Allah” unique are even more marked in this later 
story of Southern passion, and it excels its predecessor 
in sustained interest and strength of plot. 


Illustrated by Orson Lowell. Price $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Wireless Telegraphy in the Army 


By Irwin Billman 
Late Sergeant Signal Corps, U. S. A. 


Ir is not generally known that the suc- 
cessful use of wireless telegraphy in the 
United States army service is a compara- 
tively old story. In August, 1903, a wire- 
less section of 107 miles was established 
across Norton Sound, Alaska, as part of 
the Valdez-Nome system of the army. This 
was probably the first long-distance service 
trans- 


ever established for the regular 
mission of commercial business. As many 
as five thousand words have been trans- 


mitted over this section in a single after- 


noon. Over a million words were sent the 
first year, thousands being commercial 


code-words, and not a single error was ever 
traced to this section of the great Alaska 
lines. Captains Wildman and Russell (now 
Major Russell) placed this section in op- 
eration. It was, for the first year, in 
charge of Captain Wildman, who was very 
ably assisted by several sergeants of the 
corps. Sergeant McKinney devised a send- 
ing - key, which made possible the sending 
of. thirty words a minute instead of fifteen, 
as formerly. 

The section of 107 miles was not simply 
an experiment; three years ago it became 
part of the regular cable and land-line sys- 
tem, and has been so used without inter- 
ruption. It was placed in position by the 
signal corps, whe contrived most of the 
machinery and paraphernalia. 

The story of the Philippine system of 
signal-corps lines, aggregating at one time 
close to seven thousand miles of lines, and 
of the Alaska system, aggregating over five 
thousand miles, has never been written, 
but when it is the commercial world will 
learn stories of self-sacrifice, suffering, and 
death never paralleled in any commercial 
enterprise. And all this work was done 
by a secant two dozen officers and a few 
hundred enlisted men of the signal corps, 
many of whom received the magnificent 
salary of from eighteen to forty-five dollars 
per month. 





His Choicest Collection 


Tue Sultan received his guest most 
graciously. After a few moments’ con- 


versation the young American said: “I 
would especially like to see your collection 
of jades.” 

“Certainly.” responded his majesty. 
“The harem is the first door to the right.” 





An Embarrassing Courtesy 


It was on a suburban train. The young 
man in the rear car was suddenly addressed 
by the woman in the seat behind him. 

“Pardon me, sir,” she said; “ but would 


you mind assisting me off at the next 
station? You see, I am very large, and when 


I get off I have to go backward, so the con- 
ductor thinks I am trying to get aboard 
and helps me on again. 
three stations.” 





Dog, not Dogma 


A BAttimMore man tells of attending a- 
church on one occasion when the minister 
delivered a sermon of but ten minutes’ dura- 
tion—a most unusual thing for him. 

Upon the conclusion of his remarks, the 
minister had added: “I regret to inform 
you, brethren, that my dog, who appears to 
be peculiarly fond of paper, this morning ate 
that portion of my sermon that I have not 
delivered.” 

After the service, the clergyman was met 
at the door by a man who, as a rule, at- 
tended divine service in another parish. 
Shaking the good man by the hand, he said: 

“ Doctor, T should like to know whether 
that dog of yours has any pups. . If so, I 
want to ; get one to give to my minister.” 
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He has done this at | 








What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


ofthe Union Pacific— 


Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—-all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


BE, L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 








A. Club Cocktail — 


ISK SPOTTED DELIGHT 











Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 

vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 
Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

Hartford New York London 





FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman ” 
U0'd with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 





MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do 
s with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Cc te Block 
°Machine 





An opportunity ro THE First To 
write us from each locality to start 
a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital, Ifyou are going to 
build a home you should ‘have te 
Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, W: 
and Cementonly materials required. One man can aie 200 
blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. Waits ror Ppagricutans. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPAN) 675 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind, 
1475 


| THE 
GENTLEMAN 
RAGMAN 


By WILBUR NESBIT 





This is a story told by a boy in 
a country town. 

It is a funny story in spite of 
itself, but the fun is only one part 
of it. 

There is an amateur boy de- 
'tective in it who is a humorous 
wonder. 

And a girl poet. 

The way things work out is just 
the wav things went when most 
of us lived in country towns. 

ixcept that perhaps we never 
saw a lot of nice girls try the bare- 





| foot Kneip cure in a stubby field. 
| It is a new type, and perhaps the 
kind of story you enjoy. 


Price $1.50 


‘Harper & Brotuers 
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A SENSE OF PROPORTION. 


The Lady: ‘*’Ain’t seen your young brother, Jim, about lately.” 
The Gentleman: ‘*No; ’e got ten days for knocking down a pleeceman.” 
The Lady: ‘* Ten days for one pleeceman ?” 





TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


a STEER CLEAR OF 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ets. and 
choose a pen to suit your hand. 








H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda” 


A romance like ‘“‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” The heroine, a light- 
spirited, penniless English girl, goes to Kravonia to seek her fortune. 
She has the good-luck to save the life of the Prince, who falls in love 
with her. Stirring times then begin for the adventurous beauty; the 
story of her career becomes a galloping romance, in which reckless ad- 
ventures, court intrigues, and hairbreadth escapes follow one another 
in quick succession. 








With Frontispiece. Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK | 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. | 
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BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS THE WHISKEY 
OF REFINED TASTE. 
THE CONNOISSEUR'S 
FIRST CHOICE. 


Bold at all firet-clace ce cates and by jobbers. 
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WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Speed and im- 
proper oil can never 
be reconciled. The only 
scientifically perfect oil— 
prepared to meet the require- 
ments of every engine and every 
system of lubrication is 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


There’s a grade of Mobil- 
oil especially’ adapted to 
your automobile. 

Our booklet will tell you just 
what grade to use. It’s free. 
Mobiloil sold by dealers 
everywhere in cans with the 
patent spout. 
Manufactured by 

VACUUM OIL CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 







































Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s “ Friends Worth Knowing,” this book 
is entirely new. Illustrated with many new photographs. 


$1.40 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


@® Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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